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FOR  AND  BY  WHOM  THIS  BOOK  IS  WRITTEN 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  that  many  who 
had  never  before  given  attention  to  the  subject,  have  become 
interested  in  the  re-education  and  care  of  the  bUnd.  This 
book  was  contemplated  even  before  the  war  began.  It  now 
has  a  new  significance.  While  it  is  not  intended  as  a  guide 
book  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  soldiers,  it  gives  a  very 
helpful  outline  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  large  city  for  those 
who  lose  their  sight  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  authors  of  the  following  chapters  are  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  are  recognized,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  experts  in  their  respective  departments. 

A  careful  study  of  the  work  in  Cleveland  should  be 
valuable  to  those  planning  similar  activities,  because: — 

1.  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

2.  The  Cleveland  work  is  comprehensive.  Every  one 
of  the  600  blind  of  the  city,  needing  any  of  the  varied 
services  which  the  society  has  to  offer,  is  benefitting 
by  this  organization. 

3.  Continuity  of  management  is  essential  and  Cleveland 
is  fortunate  in  having  had  every  phase  of  its  work 
for  the  blind  handled  by  practically  the  same  group 
of  workers. 

4.  Openminded  willingness  to  undertake  every  problem 
as  it  has  arisen  and  a  consistent  determination  that 
whatever  is  done  should  be  of  the  best.     Space  will 
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not  permit  us  to  refer  to  many  examples,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  typical :  When  a  new  phase  of  work  in 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools 
seemed  desirable  and  funds  were  limited,  the  Cleve- 
land Society  immediately  ofifered  its  services ;  When 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  sales  department  in  one  of  the  Cleve- 
land stores,  this  Society  inaugurated  a  splendid 
campaign  for  enlisting  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
Cleveland  women  in  the  proposition.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  a  course  in  salesmanship  might  be  help- 
ful, the  Society  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the 
ablest  business  men  of  the  city  to  give  talks  to  blind 
men  upon  this  subject. 

5.  One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  work  in 
Cleveland,  in  fact  throughout  Ohio,  is  the  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  exists  between  all  the 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
We  would  earnestly  commend  to  other  communities 
this  same  spirit. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  blind  is  indebted  to  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  bringing  together  this  valuable  material. 
The  book  will  certainly  fulfill  its  mission  in  aiding  those  who 
desire  to  help  the  blind. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 

Superintendent,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary,  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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History  of  the  Movement  in  Cleveland 

Prudence   Sherwin,   Vice   President   Cleveland   Society 
FOR  the  Blind 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  six  those  citizens  of  Cleveland 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  sight  were  "sitting 
in  darkness"  in  a  double  sense — that  darkness  which  was 
theirs  alone,  and  an  obscurity  which  hid  them  from  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

The  Public  Library  had  felt  the  appeal  of  a  small  group 
of  blind  men  who  met  for  reading,  and  in  addition  to  reading 
to  them,  had  conducted  weekly  entertainments  and  distributed 
a  number  of  concert  tickets.  Those  in  charge  of  this  work 
were  well  aware  that  they  were  only  touching  the  edges  of  the 
situation,  and  found  the  same  consciousness  in  the  agents  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  who  frequently  met  the  blind  but 
could  offer  no  special  service. 

Fortunately,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
had  recently  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  blind,  and  thus  encouraged  similar  effort  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  March,  1906,  at  the  joint  call  of  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Associated  Charities,  a  group  of  interested  social 
workers  met  and  made  a  tentative  plan  for  work  along  the 
lines  followed  in  Boston.  A  large  room  and  looms  were 
offered  by  one  of  the  Settlement  houses  for  an  experimental 
weaving  class  for  the  summer.  This  proved  so  successful,  and 
general  interest  was  so  plainly  aroused,  that  a  society  with 
constitution  and  officers  was  formed  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  name  chosen  was,  The  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  but  proved  to  be  so  cum- 
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brous  that  by  general  consent  it  was   later  changed  to  The 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  interest  of  the  new  society  was  naturally  in  its 
weaving  shop,  but  it  also  continued  in  a  small  way  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  concert  tickets,  and  soon  started  a 
chair  caning  department. 

Following  organization,  the  first  question  was  naturally, 
How  shall  it  be  financed?  With  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing space  for  office  and  shops  given  for  several  years  rent 
free,  there  was  still  the  need  of  funds  to  meet  salaries,  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  all  the  small  expenses  involved 
in  such  an  anomalous  undertaking  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
which  was  at  the  same  time  philanthropic. 

The  appeal  of  blindness  is  immediate  and  the  response 
proportionately  ready ;  it  has  been  found  that  the  essential 
thing  is  to  get  the  appeal  before  the  public,  and  the  aim  of  this 
Society  has  been  to  make  the  appeal  in  as  unsensational  a  way 
as  possible,  while  presenting  all  the  needs. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  broom  shop  the  need  of  a 
working  capital  became  evident.  This  need  was  presented  to 
five  representative  business  men  whose  interest  and  confidence 
in  the  society  was  such  that  they  contributed  the  sum  of  $3,- 
250.00.  The  money  was  turned  over  to  a  board  of  five  trus- 
tees otherwise  unconnected  with  work  for  the  blind,  it  being 
arranged  that  they  should  advance  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  were  necessary  for  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  no  in- 
terest being  charged.  The  fund,  called  the  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  to  be  kept  intact  for  emergency  purposes  only, 
the  loans  from  time  to  time  to  be  returned  to  the  trustees  of 
the  fund.  The  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  a  very  helpful 
one. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  two  legacies  aggregat- 
ing $1,100.00,  are  the  only  funds  the  Society  has  ever  received 
outside  of  the  annual  contributions.  At  first  independently, 
and  later  through  membership  in  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland,  the  yearly  needs  have  been  met  from  a  budget  in- 
creasing from  $6,341.07  in  1907  to  $27,596.17  in  1917. 
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Early  funds  for  running  expenses  were  raised  through  a 
slowly  growing  list  of  subscribers,  but  with  the  training  of 
more  blind  weavers  and  the  production  of  salable  goods,  the 
need  of  introducing  the  products  of  the  shop  to  the  public  be- 
came important,  and  a  scheme  was  devised  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  success  for  several  years.  A  vacant  store  in 
the  center  of  the  shopping  district  was  secured  rent  free  and 
the  products  of  the  looms  displayed  for  sale  at  the  front  of 
the  store.  In  the  rear,  a  home-cooked  lunch  was  served  by 
the  women's  societies  of  different  churches  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  days  were  divided  and  named,  Presbyterian  day. 
Catholic  day,  Methodist  day,  or  Jewish  day,  as  they  were  con- 
ducted by  one  or  the  other,  and  the  congregations  of  all  the 
churches  of  each  denomination  were  urged  to  take  lunch  on  the 
day  on  which  their  own  denomination  served.  The  lunch  was 
contributed  and  served  by  the  women's  societies,  and  all  the 
proceeds  went  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  At  the  same  time, 
the  shops  were  abundantly  advertised  and  many  sales  made. 
Any  such  plan  would,  of  course,  wear  itself  out  in  time,  there- 
fore, anticipating  this,  after  four  successful  annual  events,  it 
was  abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  brought 
the  fact  that  there  were  blind  people  to  be  helped,  and  a  so- 
ciety endeavoring  to  help  them,  before  a  larger  public  than 
anything  else  could  have  done. 

Through  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  life,  a  census  of 
the  known  blind  was  made.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one 
names  were  recorded,  sixty-four  of  whom  were  of  working 
age,  with  thirty-four  of  these  either  wholly  or  in  part  self- 
supporting.  It  was  acknowledged  that  this  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  probable  blind  in  the  city,  and  yet  there  was 
no  way  in  which  to  make  a  full  census  at  once — it  must  grow 
as  the  existence  of  a  society  for  the  blind  became  more  gen- 
erally known,  and  as  names  were  reported  from  various 
sources.  To  aid  in  this,  mailing  cards  were  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  eye  clinics  of  the  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
agencies  in  the  city  were  asked  to  report  cases  as  they  found 
them,  with  the  result  that  in  three  years  the  register  showed 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  names. 
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Constantly,  the  desire  for  more  fields  of  work  by  blind 
men  was  met  by  experiments,  some  successful  and  some 
abandoned.  For  instance : — A  scholarship  in  a  business  col- 
lege was  oiTered  and  accepted  for  a  young  blind  man.  This 
proved  of  little  value,  however,  partly  because  of  the  blind 
man  himself. 

The  broom  industry  was  started  in  December,  1907,  with 
one  man  and  a  machine  in  a  small  house.  It  was  a  timid  be- 
ginning but  has  grown  to  a  real  industry,  as  shown  in  the 
Industrial  report  in  this  book. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  society  had  felt  the  need  of 
some  other  education  for  the  blind  children  than  that  afforded 
in  the  State  Institution.  This  was  especially  urged  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Parkin,  a  blind  member  of  the  then  executive  committee, 
and  Miss  Almeda  Adams,  herself  blind  and  with  years  of 
experience  in  more  than  one  State  Institution.  Placing  blind 
children  with  the  seeing  in  the  city  schools  was  a  new  thought 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  fifteen  months  after  the  first  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  schools  that  an  experimental  class 
was  formed  and  a  special  teacher  placed  over  it. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  class,  which  was  given 
from  Easter  until  the  summer  holidays  of  1909  to  prove  its 
value.  The  children  had  not  been  in  school  before,  the  teacher 
had  not  taught  the  blind  before,  and  yet  the  results  were  so 
apparent  that  in  June  the  Superintendent  decided  to  continue 
the  school  the  following  year. 

Though  the  school  authorities  endorsed  the  school,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  could  see  that  soon  there  would  be  need 
for  a  trained  teacher  and  supervisor.  With  this  in  mind,  they 
called  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  to  the  city  to  divide  his  time  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  society  and  the  schools.  More  children 
were  found  needing  public  school  instruction,  and  it  was  with 
the  heartiest  approval  of  the  Society  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion asked  for  the  full  time  of  Mr.  Irwin  after  one  year  of 
the  half  time  arrangement.  The  work  of  the  schools  has 
progressed  rapidly  under  Mr.  Irwin's  guidance,  and  is  ably 
covered  in  the  article  to  be  found  over  his  name  in  this  volume. 
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The  problem  of  day  school  attendance  by  blind  children 
is  not  entirely  solved  inside  the  schoolroom,  however.  The 
children  must  be  taken,  sometimes  long  distances,  and  the  car- 
fare for  the  blind  child  and  his  guide  is  often  more  than  the 
parents  can  afford.  This  expense  was  carried  by  the  Society 
for  several  years,  sometimes  at  a  cost  of  more  than  ten  dollars 
a  week,  until  a  state  appropriation  was  made  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  it.  The  cost  of  music  lessons  for  the  school  children 
was  also  carried  by  the  society ;  all  this  with  the  desire  that 
the  children  should  not  lose  anything  they  might  have  had  in 
an  institution  while  they  were  being  used  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  educating  the  blind  with  the  seeing.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  children  were  from  homes  which  could 
not  adequately  clothe  them  for  school  gave  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Society  to  aid  the  work  by  fittingly  clothing 
these  children. 

With  this,  and  some  social  pleasures  such  as  picnics  and 
clubs,  the  Society  kept  a  fostering  care  of  the  new  school  ven- 
ture until  its  oversight  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was  with 
real  regret  that  the  care  of  the  children  was  relinquished,  but 
it  always  has  been  a  policy  of  the  Society  to  demonstrate  the 
need  and  then  let  the  proper  agencies  continue  the  work. 

Another  work  similarly  launched  was  that  of  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

The  first  appeal  for  some  work  looking  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  infant  blindness  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  October,  1908,  but  nothing  definite  was  done 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  a  joint  committee,  representing 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  was 
formed  to  consider  this  subject.  This  resulted  in  several 
prosecutions  of  midwives  for  failure  to  report  cases  of  Oph- 
thalmia in  their  care,  and  finally  in  the  joint  employment  of  a 
nurse  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  for  investigation  and  follow-up  work.  The  result- 
ing findings  seemed  to  prove  so  conclusively  that  this  was  a 
task  which  needed  the  City  Board  of  Health  behind  it,  rather 
than  a  private  philanthropic  organization,  that  the  matter  was 
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presented  to  that  Board.  This  was  another  case  in  which  the 
needs  had  to  be  demonstrated  and  partially  financed  before  the 
public  authorities  felt  justified  in  taking  it  over.  For  six 
months  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
shared  the  salary  of  a  nurse,  after  which  time  the  Board 
carried  all  the  salary  and  supervised  the  work.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  had  assumed  as 
their  share  of  the  work,  the  care  of  infants'  eyes  and  had 
given  one  nurse  wholly  to  this  work.* 

The  joint  committee  also  had  the  State  Laws  on  Ophthal- 
mia printed  in  several  foreign  languages  for  distribution 
among  foreign  midwives.  When  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  began  its  campaign  for  prevention,  these  translations 
were  given  to  it  for  state  use. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  medical  work  by  the  City 
Health  Board  and  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  returned  to  its  original  task  of  caring 
for  those  already  blind.  There  is  constant  exchange  of  help 
and  suggestions  between  those  engaged  in  the  different  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind,  and  indeed  one  of  the  things  that  has 
made  the  work  in  Cleveland  so  pleasant  has  been  the  almost 
universal  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sympathetic  helpfulness 
which  has  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  work. 

The  Society  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  and  a  half  with 
very  little  paid  help  and  very  few  volunteers  besides  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  when  the  need  of  more  visiting  in  the  homes 
was  felt  to  be  very  great.  To  meet  this,  a  blind  woman  was 
engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  reported  that 
a  home  teacher  was  not  so  much  needed  by  the  older  blind 
people  as  a  friendly  visitor.  The  need  was  partially  filled  in 
the  case  of  the  men  by  the  visits  of  a  blind  man  who  volun- 
teered to  teach  Moon  type  and  simple  music  on  the  guitar, 
and  so  forth.  His  work  proved  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
later  engaged  as  home  teacher  among  men,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  his  death  some  years  later. 


See   article   on    Prevention   of   Blindness. 
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In  spite  of  the  decision  that  teaching  was  not  needed 
among  the  women  in  their  homes,  it  was  found  that  a  little 
money  earned  gave  a  sense  of  independence  to  women  which 
was  of  inestimable  value,  and,  therefore,  when  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  began  its  home  teaching  work  and  in- 
cluded Cleveland  in  its  field  of  operations,  it  was  of  great  help 
to  the  Cleveland  society.  While  the  work  was  being  estab- 
lished and  systematized,  the  Society  served  as  a  receiving  and 
distributing  centre,  but  after  a  few  months  this  was  done  at 
a  State  centre  and  the  Society  since  then  has  only  reported 
cases  in  need  of  work  or  teaching,  and  been  ready  to  serve 
the  State  Commission  when  help  was  needed  locally.* 

How  ably  a  volunteer  committee  of  women  has  filled  the 
need  for  friendly  visiting  in  recent  years  is  told  in  the  paper 
on  the  use  of  volunteers. 

Since  June,  1912,  the  State  Commission  has  sold  its  prod- 
ucts in  Cleveland  at  a  counter  in  the  Higbee  Company's  store, 
and  the  Society  has  shared  with  the  Commission  the  salary  of 
the  woman  in  charge. 

There  always  has  been  the  happiest  co-operation  between 
the  State  Commission  and  the  Cleveland  Society,  with  un- 
doubted mutual  benefit.  The  Commission  does  the  teaching 
in  the  homes,  while  the  Society  advertises  and  promotes  the 
sales  of  the  home  work,  and  each  assists  the  other  wherever 
possible. 

Thus  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  felt  its  way  on 
a  more  or  less  untrodden  path,  launched  and  guided  new 
ventures  until  adopted  by  city  or  state  institutions,  and  it  is 
hoped  is  approaching  now  its  greatest  usefulness  in  its  ma- 
turity. 

The  field  of  operation  of  a  Society  for  the  Blind  is  defi- 
nitely marked.  As  time  goes  on,  and  industrial  accidents  and 
infantile  blindness  gradually  decrease,  the  field  will  become 
less  in  extent,  but  the  possibilities  of  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  field  are  unlimited.     Intensive  cultivation  is  a  fascinating 


See    article    on    The    Work    of    the    Ohio    Commission. 
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subject,  and  when  the  cultivation  is  applied  to  brave  or  de- 
spairing human  souls,  and  .the  returns  are  those  to  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  busy  workers  in  the  dark  about  us,  we  may 
well  say  with  Saint  Paul,  "Not  as  having  already  attained,  we 
press  on." 
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lit-  kiiutting  of  rupe  to  cover  the  cork   tilled  side  walk  mats  used  by 
brewery  wagons  is  a  practicable  occupation  for  a  blind  man. 


Present  Scope  and  Activities 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Society 
FOR  the  Blind 

The  problems  resulting  from  blindness  are  among  the 
most  complicated  which  confront  the  social  worker.  Blind 
people  as  a  whole,  do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  defectives  or 
dependents,  but  long  to  have  their  handicap  minimized  almost 
out  of  sight.  Their  chances  must  be  equalized  in  many  cases 
and  this,  with  persistent  effort  to  overcome  the  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  sighted  public,  constitutes  one  important  part  of 
the  work  of  a  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Before  anything  is  attempted  for  the  blind  individual,  he 
must  be  studied  from  every  angle.  Information  must  be 
gained  as  to  his  past  life,  his  tastes  and  his  training,  and  no 
diagnosis  of  the  case  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  This  necessitates  workers  not  only  trained  in  the  science 
of  investigation  but  possessing  a  familiarity  with  blindness, 
with  all  its  painful  limitations,  its  great  possibilities. 

In  the  office  of  the  Society  a  register  of  all  the  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  city  is  kept.  Names  are  reported  by  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city,  oculists  and  the  eye  clinics  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  by  the  blind  themselves.  With  the  gradual  decrease 
of  blindness  in  children  owing  to  the  excellent  preventive  work 
done  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  lessening  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  number  of  blind  persons  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  city.  A  card 
index  refers  to  histories  where  the  fullest  information  ob- 
tainable is  set  down.  These  histories  are  confidential,  and 
nothing  is  given  out  except  when  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  person.  Much  valuable  classification  is  possible 
from  such  records,  and  from  the  data  obtained,  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work  are  made. 
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The  office  of  the  Society  serves  as  an  information  bureau, 
and  it  is  hoped  an  inspiration  bureau  as  well.  The  proportion 
of  blind  to  the  sighted  population  is  only  one  to  1200,  so  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  families  to  have  any  information  as 
to  how  much  a  blind  person  should  be  spared  or  where  he 
should  be  stimulated.  Effort  is  made  to  have  the  blind  people 
of  Cleveland  look  on  the  office  of  the  Society  as  a  place  where 
they  will  find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  wise  and  patient  consid- 
eration of  all  their  problems,  whether  immediately  connected 
with  their  blindness  or  not. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  blind  is  an  economic  one,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  world  where  sight  is  everywhere  pre-sup- 
posed  takes  both  ingenuity  and  perseverance.*  The  employ- 
ment bureau  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
work  carried  on  by  the  Cleveland  Society.  Much  time  is  de- 
voted to  scouring  the  city  for  industrial  opportunities,  writing 
to  possible  employers,  and  trying  to  put  work  into  idle  hands, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  patronage  of  those  already  at  work. 
People  handicapped  in  other  ways,  even  the  totally  deaf,  are 
able  to  fill  many  kinds  of  positions,  and  are  even  welcomed 
in  industry,  especially  in  times  when  labor  is  scarce.  The 
blind,  however,  are  almost  always  refused,  as  the  average 
employer  is  sure  that  he  himself  could  be  useful  in  many  ways 
even  if  he  were  deaf  or  crippled,  hut  is  sure  that  he  eonld  do 
nothing  if  he  zvere  blind. 

The  broom  shop  maintained  by  the  Society,  where  sales 
have  increased  from  $1,217,  in  1910  to  $26,515  in  1917,  gives 
employment  to  a  limited  number  of  blind  men,  but  the  ma- 
jority needing  work  must  be  placed  outside. 

With  many  blind  people,  the  greatest  need  is  along  social 
lines.  Their  lives  are  monotonous  and  dull ;  their  thoughts 
turn  inward,  and  much  dwelling  on  their  misfortune  makes 
them  morbid.  They  crave  variety,  and  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  they  are  part  of  the  life  and  movements  of  the  time. 
The  Society  for  the  Blind  tries  to  meet  this  need  at  every 
point.  Clubs  are  organized,  social  gatherings  held,  and  many 
theatre  and  concert  tickets  distributed.     Guides  are  furnished 


See    Industrial    Work,    page    23. 
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when  no  interested  friend  can  be  found  to  bring  the  Wind 
person  to  the  gatherings.  Good  clothing  is  furnished  when  it 
seems  advisable,  but  apart  from  this,  and  special  gifts  to  the 
sick  and  lonely  blind  at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  year, 
no  relief  giving  is  attempted. 

The  Society  maintains  a  small  loan  fund,  from  which  in 
cases  of  especial  need  amounts  may  be  borrowed  without  in- 
terest. 

Much  thought  is  given  to  bringing  the  work  for  the  blind 
before  the  public,  whose  interested  co-operation  is  essential  to 
success.  This  is  done  in  several  ways,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  through  the  volunteers  connected  with  the  Society.* 
Opportunity  is  sought  to  describe  the  work  before  clubs, 
churches,  lodges,  etc.  At  one  time  during  the  past  year,  forty 
letters  were  sent  to  women's  clubs,  stating  that  a  speaker 
bringing  samples  of  blind-made  work,  and  also  stereopticon 
pictures,  would  be  available  at  any  time.  Twenty-seven  speak- 
ing engagements  resulted  from  these  letters.  Booths  at  Indus- 
trial Expositions,  and  sometimes  at  church  bazaars,  are  taken, 
and  a  few  blind  people  are  shown  at  work  and  articles  made 
by  the  blind  are  sold. 

In  war  times  newspaper  space  is  at  a  premium,  but  ordi- 
narily the  papers  will  carry  two  stories  a  year  on  the  general 
work,  with  occasional  feature  stories  in  addition.  Names  oi 
pictures  of  blind  people  are  not  used  in  the  papers,  but  rather 
general  appeals  for  patronage  made. 

All  Cleveland  agencies  working  especially  for  the  blind 
are  described  in  this  report,  and  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  the  history  of  the  movement,**  all  except  one  or  two  had 
their  inception  in  the  Society.  This  organization,  therefore, 
is  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  others,  and  a  close  and  warm 
relationship  is  maintained  with  all. 

Cleveland  agencies  other  than  those  for  the  blind  co- 
operate splendidly,  and  the  assistance  of  nearly  every  one  of 


*  See  Page  33. 
••  See  Page  U. 
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them  is  needed  during  the  year's  work.  Medical,  legal,  relief 
giving,  and  recreational  aid  must  be  summoned  in  dealing  with 
the  Society's  family  of  nearly  six  hundred. 

Anyone  is  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  blind  per- 
son waiting  to  cross  a  crowded  street,  but  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  goes  farther  and  tries  to  serve  as  guide  to  those  who 
are  treading  the  difficult  path  of  life  with  no  light  on  the  way 
except  that  shed  by  their  own  courage  and  determination. 
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Industrial  Work 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Societv 
FOR  the  Blind 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  effort,  organized  in 
some  sections,  fragmentary  in  others,  to  secure  work  for  the 
blind  whose  need  for  occupation  is  evident  to  all.  Such  work 
falls  naturally  into  three  divisions :  work  in  shops  maintained 
especially  for  the  blind,  work  independently  or  in  shops  with 
the  seeing,  and  work  which  can  be  done  at  home.  Shops  for 
the  blind  are  expensive  to  maintain,  and  their  workers  are  apt 
to  miss  the  feeling  of  independence  which  comes  to  the  blind 
who  successfully  fill  a  place  outside. 

In  Cleveland  the  three  plans  are  being  vigorously  worked, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  employable 
blind  are  earning  money  by  their  own  efforts.  Many  are  sup- 
porting themselves  and  others ;  all  are  making  the  contribution 
to  their  own  support  which  goes  far  toward  relieving  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  so  distasteful  to  blind  and  sighted  alike. 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  has  at  different  times  operated 
shops  for  cane  seating,  rug  and  linen  weaving,  and  broom 
making.  After  several  years'  experience,  the  cane  seating  was 
transferred  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  workers,  and  in  this  way 
members  of  their  families  may  be  of  assistance  when  work  is 
urgent.  Any  one  having  cane  work  to  be  done  calls  the  office 
of  the  Society  and  obtains  the  name  of  the  caner  nearest  to 
his  home.  After  this,  the  transaction  is  entirely  between  the 
caner  and  his  customer.  If  the  order  is  a  good  sized  one,  the 
caner  arranges  to  have  the  chairs  called  for  and  delivered, 
otherwise  the  chairs  must  be  sent  to  his  home  and  called  for 
when  finished.  In  this  way  each  caner  is  really  the  manager 
of  a  business  in  which  he  can  use  as  many  helpers  as  are 
needed,  and  for  which  he  must  buy  his  own  materials. 
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The  rug  industry  is  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Men  and  women,  taught  in  the  shop  of  the  Society,  now  have 
weaving  business  of  their  own,  either  in  their  homes  or  in 
small  stores. 

For  both  classes  of  workers  the  Society  does  the  advertis- 
ing, either  by  newspaper  articles  or  by  means  of  the  many 
addresses  on  the  general  work  given  in  the  course  of  each 
year. 

Piano  tuning  has  never  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  although  through  its  efforts  much  work  has  been  se- 
cured, notably  the  tuning  in  the  city  schools  and  in  those  of 
two  suburbs.  Here,  again,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
patronage  for  blind  men.  A  paid  advertisement  was  run  in 
a  weekly  society  paper  during  the  past  year,  and  a  canvass  of 
music  stores,  studios,  and  large  churches  or  other  institutions 
is  made  periodically.  Constant  effort  is  made  to  have  all 
tuners  certified,  as  otherwise  harm  to  the  calling  would  be 
done  by  poorly  prepared  men.* 

Linen  weaving  of  inexpensive  runners  and  scarfs  is  car- 
ried on  by  three  women  workers,  and  as  they  have  no  place 
for  looms  in  their  own  homes,  the  Society  assists  them  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  space  and  looms.  For  details  as  to  the 
marketing  of  these  linens  see  paper  on  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.** 

The  weaving  of  more  elaborate  linens  was  one  of  the 
earliest  industrial  ventures  of  the  Society.  After  several  years 
of  effort  along  this  line,  the  workers  were  put  onto  simpler 
and  less  expensive  articles,  or  were  helped  to  find  work  other 
than  weaving  which  would  pay  just  as  well. 

The  materials  required  for  weaving  the  handsome  linens 
were  very  costly,  the  articles  when  unsold  depreciated  as  they 
became  soiled  and  mussed,  and  it  was  found  that  just  as  much 
could  be  earned  by  making  articles  which  were  in  constant 
demand. 


See  Tunings  School,  Page  46. 
*  See  Page  S7. 
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The  work  of  the  broom  shop  of  the  Society  has  increased 
steadily  ever  since  it  was  started  in  1909.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  the  business : 


Average  number 

Year 

of  men  in  shop 

Sales 

1910 

5 

$   1,217.00 

1911 

7 

3,585.00 

1912 

8 

4,239.00 

1913 

10 

7,625.34 

1914 

12 

11,508.22 

1915 

14 

13,770.60 

1916 

17 

18,567.42 

1917 

17 

26,515.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  have  increased  very  hand- 
somely and  in  a  ratio  which  would  do  credit  to  almost  any 
sales  organization,  and  to  an  amount  which  would  make  a 
very  comfortable  little  business  for  a  small  shop. 

Physical  conditions  in  the  shop,  which  was  formerly  the 
gymnasium  of  a  settlement  house,  are  good.  The  room  is 
high,  and  the  dust  nuisance  is  practically  eliminated  by  an 
exhaust  system.  A  Baltimore  stitcher  and  a  power  winder, 
power  hurl  cutter  and  comber  are  used  in  the  shop,  and  every 
appliance  is  supplied  to  enable  the  men  to  turn  out  brooms 
which  will  equal,  in  appearance  as  well  as  durability,  those 
made  by  sighted  workers.  Owing  to  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  broom  shop  is  in  the  same  building  with  the 
offices  of  the  Society,  it  is  possible  to  watch  over  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  blind  workmen  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  impossible  under  another  arrangement.  Clothing  is  sup- 
plied to  the  men  or  their  families  when  necessary,  all  are 
given  a  two  weeks'  vacation  with  full  pay  in  the  summer,  and 
hot  coffee  is  served  to  the  men  who  bring  their  lunch.  A  fine 
spirit  of  harmony  prevails  in  the  shop,  and  visitors  invariably 
speak  of  the  cheerfulness  which  is  evident  to  all.  The  men 
come  alone  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  those  who  are  timid 
about  braving  the  dangers  of  the  streets  move,  when  possible, 
onto  the  car  line  which  passes  the  broom  shop.     The  four  par- 
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tially  sighted  men  who  work  in  the  shop  are  helpful  about 
putting  the  men  on  their  cars,  and  the  shop  closes  at  half-past 
four  so  that  all  are  started  homeward  before  the  evening  rush 
begins.  The  Society  pays  no  money  for  guiding  any  broom 
shop  worker.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour, 
according  to  .their  work.  Wages  range  from  a  five  dollar 
minimum  for  beginners  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
to  men  who  are  skillful  winders.  A  sighted  Superintendent 
and  blind  Foreman  direct  the  making  of  the  brooms,  but  the 
selling  is  all  done  through  the  office.  The  value  of  the  sighted 
Superintendent  became  apparent  as  soon  as  he  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  work.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  broom  making,  his  sense  of  social  service  makes  him  an 
admirable  man  in  this  place,  and  the  quality  of  the  brooms  has 
increased,  due  to  his  rigid  inspection. 

A  strong  Industrial  Committee  aids  in  the  marketing  of 
the  product  and  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.* 

Only  twelve  per  cent  of  all  brooms  disposed  of  last  year 
were  sold  through  dealers,  grocers,  or  supply  houses,  it  being 
the  judgment  of  those  in  charge  that  there  is  less  loss  in  selling 
direct  to  the  user.  Of  the  ten  grades  of  brooms  made  only 
four  are  house  brooms,  as  it  is  felt  that  shop  brooms  are  more 
profitable.     Whisk  and  toy  brooms  are  also  made. 

A  classification  of  last  year's  customers  is  given : 


Hotels                              5 
Clubs                               2 
Settlements                       5 

City  of  Cleveland 
Cuyahoga  County 
Railroads 

1 
1 
3 

Charitable  Homes,  etc.   8 
Office  buildings              15 
Stores                              15 

Market 

Hospitals 

Theatres 

1 
4 
3 

Schools  and  colleges      4 
Chamber  of  Commerce   1 

Individuals 

Shops  and  factories 

11 
333 

Of  the  fifteen  stores,  four  resell  the  brooms  and  all  of 
the  individuals  resell  to  their  friends.  The  total  number  of 
customers  on  the  Society's  books  October,  1917,  was  412. 


See  article   on   Volunteers,    Page   33. 
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For  work  supplied  to  blind  people  in  their  homes,  see 
article  on  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.* 

Constant  search  is  made  for  openings  for  blind  people  in 
factories  and  stores  where  only  sighted  help  has  been  used. 
Once  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  introduced,  such  placing 
becomes  easier  and  more  effective.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  managers  that  a  study  of  the 
plant  be  made  with  reference  to  work  which  may  possibly  be 
done  by  the  blind.  The  person  making  such  a  study  must  be 
familiar  with  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind  workers.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  place  only  de- 
pendable people  in  this  outside  work. 

A  man  twenty-three  years  old,  totally  blind  from  an  acci- 
dent was  induced  to  enter  the  broom  shop  of  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  a  year  after  blindness  occurred.  This  year  had  been 
spent  in  going  from  one  oculist  to  another,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  some  one  would  be  found  who  could  perform  the  miracle 
of  restoring  sight  where  there  was  none.  When  the  man 
entered  the  broom  shop  his  courage  was  broken  and  he  showed 
little  ambition  to  learn  the  trade.  He  had  been  an  automobile 
repair  man  and  had  made  a  very  good  living  for  his  wife  and 
two  children.  He  looked  on  his  blind  fellow  workmen  as  his 
inferiors,  and  was  altogether  a  great  problem.  All  his  savings 
had  gone  to  pay  the  oculists  and  to  care  for  his  family  during 
his  year  of  idleness,  and  the  financial  situation  became  a  hard 
one.  Apathy  settled  on  the  man  and  he  frequently  talked  of 
suicide.  He  was  irregular  in  attendance  at  the  broom  shop, 
seeming  to  feel  that  the  little  he  earned  fell  so  far  short  of 
his  family's  needs  that  it  was  not  worth  any  exertion. 

The  Society,  after  an  extended  search,  found  work  for 
him  in  a  factory  where  vacuum  cleaners  are  manufactured. 
His  work  there  consists  of  sorting  and  stacking  steel  punch- 
ings  for  making  small  armatures  and  in  threading  small  steel 
shafts  by  means  of  special  fixtures  and  dies.  He  took  up  the 
work  with  a  will,  seeming  to  find  stimulus  in  being  once 
more  with  workmen  of  the  type  he  had  known.     By  rare  good 


See  Ohio    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Page    57. 
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fortune  a  small  cottage  opposite  the  factory  was  secured,  and 
now  after  six  months  the  family  is  well  established  in  the  com- 
fortable little  home,  with  a  nice  yard  and  chickens.  The 
change  in  the  man's  spirit  is  remarkable,  he  is  earning  a  very 
fair  living  for  his  family,  and  is  facing  life  in  the  dark  with 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Of  the  581  total  blind  population  of  Cleveland,  227  or 
about  forty  per  cent  are  employable.  The  rest  are  either 
too  young,  too  old,  or  too  infirm  for  any  work.  Of  those 
capable  of  work,  eighty-five  per  cent  are  gainfully  employed. 
Most  of  the  balance  are  women  who  are  busy  in  their  own 
homes. 

During  the  winter  of  1916-1917  a  course  of  lectures  was 
offered  to  all  blind  men  whose  occupations  in  any  way  neces- 
sitated their  meeting  the  public.  The  teachers,  tuners,  sales- 
men and  others  to  the  number  of  sixty-five  were  invited  to  the 
lectures,  which  were  held  weekly  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society.  Men  very  prominent  in  the  business  world  were  glad 
to  give  their  services  and  their  talks  were  extremely  practical. 
As  opportunity  was  given  each  evening  for  questions,  the 
individual  problems  of  the  men  received  consideration.  Some 
whose  incomes  were  very  small  were  advised  how  to  increase 
their  earnings,  and  some  decided  to  change  their  occupation 
for  work  more  worth  while.  Already  there  is  demand  for  a 
similar  course  this  coming  winter. 

The    following   table    shows    the    occupations    of    Cleveland    Blind 
October  1st,  1917: 

ARTISANS 

Totally  BUnd  Partially  Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

Assembler    1 

Broom  Makers    9 5 

Cabinet  Maker    1 

Carbon   Grinder    1 

Chair  Caners   3 1 

Cigar   Maker    1 

Folding  Towels  in  Municipal  Laundry.  .     1 

Helper  in   Livery  Stable 1 

Helper  in  Stock  Yards 1 

Knitting     2 
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Totally  Blind 
Men  Women 


Massage    1 , 

Nutter  of  Plain  Bolts    2. 

Nutter  of  Wire   Rope    Clamps 4. 

Packer  of  Ketchup   Bottles 

Paper  Broom  Bag  Maker 1 . 

Drilling  and   Threading  Auto   Parts....     1. 

Helpers  in  Machine  Shops 

Street    Cleaners    

Tobacco    Stripper    1 . 

Tuners     11. 

Weavers     1 , 

Worker  on  City  Paper  Collecting  Wagon 

Workers  in  their  own  Homes,  doing 
Sewing,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Tatting, 
etc 

Wrapping  with  Tape  Coils  for  Arma- 
tures          1 . 


Total    

Total  number  artisans 


38. 


.35. 


.41 


Partially  Blind 
Men            Women 
.    1 


4., 

1. 

1. 


.28. 


.11 


,13 
.120 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Totally   Blind 


Attorney    1 

Assistant  in   Tailor  Shop 

Assistant  in  Salvation  Army  Home 
(Answers   door,   telephones,  etc.) 

Bread   Baker    

Collector     

Evangelist    1 

Helper  in  Feed  Store  (Fills  grain  bags)     1 

Housework    

Inventor  of  Electrical  Appliances 

Insurance  Business    

Manager  of  Development  (Union  Prod- 
ucts Co.)    1 

Nursing    

Office  Assistant  (Answers  telephone  and 
gives   information)     1 

Raises   Chickens    1 

Runs  Boarding  House   

Runs  Check  Room  in  Hotel 

Runs  Rooming  House   3 

Runs  Newspaper  Agency    1 

Server  in  Lunch  Room 

Simple  Janitor  Work 


Partially   Blind 
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Totally  BUnd 
Men  Women 


Soda  Fountain  Clerk    

Stereotyping  Books    for  Blind. 

Undertaker    

Watchman     


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 


1. 


Total 11 5 9 6 

Total   miscellaneous    workers    31 


MUSICAL  WORK 

Totally   BUnd 
Men  Women 

Piano  Demonstrator    1 

Playing  for  Lodges  and  other  Meetings     1 

Selling    and    Demonstrating    their    own 

Musical   Compositions    2 

Singing  and   Playing  at  Entertainments.     2 

Singing  and  Playing  in  Grill  Rooms. ...     2 


Total    

Total  in  musical  work 


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 


SELLING 

Totally   BUnd 
Men  Women 

Brooms    3 

City  Salesman,  Tube  &  Supply  Co 1 

Extracts  and  other  Pantry   Supplies...     2 

Hand   Soap   for  Machinists 1 

Illuminated  Novelties   2. . 

Laces  and  Embroideries 

Magazine  Subscriptions    1 

Newspapers    7 

Notions     8 1.. 

Oil  for  Automobiles    1 

Olive    Oil    

Pianos    1 

Sewing  Machines   

Star  Knitting   Co.  Goods 1 


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 
.    1 


Total    25 3 7 1 

Total   selling    36 


SHOP  KEEPING 


Totally   Blind 
Men  Women 


Barber   Shop    

Confectionery   and    News    Stand 2. 


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 
.    1 
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Totally  Blind  Partially  Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 1 

Grocery  Stores    3 

Pool   Room    1 

Saloon    1 

Total    6 3 

Total  shop  keeping   9 

TEACHING 

Totally   Blind  Partially   Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

Home    Teacher   to    the    Blind    (Teaches 

Reading  and  Hand  Work) 1 

Piano   1 2 1 

Teacher  of  Tuning   1 

Voice    1 

Violin     1 

Total    1 5 2 

Total   teaching    8 

Total   number   gainfully   employed 213 
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The  Outlook 
for  the  BUnd 

is  an 

International 
Institution 


What  are  you 

Doing  in  its 

Behalf? 


Volunteer  Service 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Society 
FOR  THE  Blind 

With  the  multiplication  of  social  needs  in  the  last  few- 
years  has  come  the  realization  that  workers  both  paid  and 
voluntary  are  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems.  Long 
before  the  term  "Social  Work"  had  been  coined,  volunteers 
were  doing  valuable  work  in  church  and  hospital.  As  the 
volunteer  preceded  the  paid  worker,  so  now  he  must  give  con- 
tinuity to  the  work.  He  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  insight 
which  is  lacking  in  the  regular  staff.  His  attitude  toward 
charity  is  non-professional  and  his  life  is  broadened  by  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  home  responsibilities,  travel  and  study  until 
he  may  be  a  great  asset  to  the  worker  whose  training  and 
experience  may  have  been  almost  all  along  one  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  paid  worker  is  to  show  the  volunteer  how  to  be  of  help, 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  many  problems  may  be  handled 
by  him. 

The  choosing  of  volunteers  should  be  done  with  careful 
consideration  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  is  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic imagination  is  also  helpful. 

Once  enrolled,  effort  must  be  made  to  adapt  to  the  volun- 
teer work  which  he  is  capable  of  doing,  as  otherwise  discour- 
agement will  follow.  The  necessity  of  his  work  must  be  made 
clear ;  even  the  humblest  task  will  be  gladly  performed  if  he 
can  see  its  relation  to  the  whole  plan. 

In  return  for  his  eft'ort  the  volunteer  comes  to  know  his 
city  as  he  never  has  known  it  before ;  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  problems  he  never  knew  existed,  and  he  acquires  a  sense 
of  proportion  greater  than  he  ever  possessed. 
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In  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  the  most  important 
group  of  volunteers  is  the  Executive  Board.  This  is  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  heads  of  the  standing 
committees.  Meetings  are  held  for  an  hour  at  noon  twice  a 
month  and  all  questions  confronting  the  organization  are  con- 
sidered. The  Executive  Board  conducts  all  general  business 
of  the  Society  in  these  regular  meetings  and  calls  occasional 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  when  necessity  demands.  The  com- 
mittee is  about  evenly  divided,  consisting  of  five  women  and 
six  men,  one  of  whom  is  blind.  Officers  may  not  serve  longer 
than  three  consecutive  years,  but  the  group  now  guiding  the 
Society's  affairs  has  been  so  shifted  that  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  has  not  changed  much  in  several  years. 

The  Finance  Committee  consists  of  seven  men  and  holds 
five  regular  meetings  a  year  and  extra  meetings  when  neces- 
sary. This  committee  has  charge  of  the  raising  of  funds  other 
than  those  which  come  through  the  Welfare  Federation.* 

The  Industrial  Committee,  consisting  of  three  prominent 
business  men,  advises  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  broom  shop, 
attends  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  is  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  important  work  of  placing  blind  men  in  shops 
with  the  seeing. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  has  been  in  existence  since 
1908  and  plays  a  valuable  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Society. 
This  committee  consists  of  thirty-five  women  who  meet  to- 
gether once  a  month.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  attendance  at  this  meeting,  as  knowledge  of  the  general 
work  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  are  gained  and  helpful 
ideas  exchanged.  The  committee  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  no  "dead  timber''  but  is  a  group  committed  to 
serious,  sustained  work.  The  committee  as  a  whole  contains 
three  divisions,  the  work  of  which  is  here  described  in  detail 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  elsewhere. 

The  women  of  the  Visiting  Section  do  calling  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind,  shop  for  them,  or  take  them  to  walk  or 
ride.     Often  the  sympathetic  listener  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 


See  article    on    Welfare    Federation,    Page 
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blind  individual,  who  may  seldom  have  an  interested  person 
with  time  to  devote  to  him.  ]\Iany  visitors  carry  the  news- 
paper or  a  magazine,  and  so  are  prepared  to  read  aloud  if 
this  is  wanted.  Calls  are  assigned  by  a  member  of  the  staff, 
who  makes  every  effort  to  send  visitors  to  blind  people  who 
will  be  both  congenial  and  appreciative.  Reports  on  all  calls 
are  made  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  smiles  and  tears  are 
apt  to  alternate  as  interesting  and  pathetic  stories  are  told. 
Needs  of  the  blind  are  discovered  by  the  visitors  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  Recreation  Section  has  charge  of  the  social  affairs 
for  the  blind  people  throughout  the  year,  and  of  musicales  ar- 
ranged for  their  benefit.  Also  of  the  packing  and  delivering 
of  fruit  baskets  at  Christmas,  and  of  preparing  and  serving 
the  annual  holiday  luncheon  to  the  blind  men  of  the  broom 
shop. 

It  is  not  thought  best  to  gather  blind  people  together  in 
large  groups,  but  to  limit  the  numbers  to  those  who  will  be 
congenial.  In  Cleveland  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  to  hold 
gatherings  in  private  homes,  and  their  best  is  brought  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  guests.  Several  parties  a  year  are 
given  for  elderly  blind  women  whose  diversions  are  few. 
They  are  always  taken  in  automobiles,  and  this  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  The  machines  are 
loaned  by  members  of  the  Social  Service  Cominittee.  Plenty 
of  time  is  allowed  for  sociability,  and  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences. Many  a  woman  who  feels  helpless  on  account  of  her 
blindness  gets  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  from  her  neighbor 
at  table  who  does  all  her  own  housework. 

At  Christmas  from  forty  to  fifty  gift  baskets  are  packed 
and  delivered  to  blind  people  who  are  sick  or  without  family 
ties.  These  baskets  contain  fruit,  candy,  jelly  and  other 
dainties,  and  are  delivered  the  day  before  Christmas. 

Tickets  to  concerts  and  the  best  theatrical  performances 
are  solicited  by  the  women  of  the  Recreation  Section  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  office  of  the  Society.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  such  tickets  were  placed  in  the  season  of  1916-1917. 
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The  blind  men  in  the  broom  shop  are  given  one-half 
week's  vacation  with  full  pay  as  a  Christmas  gift,  and  the  day 
before  the  shop  closes  the  annual  luncheon  is  served.  Here, 
again,  the  Recreation  Section  solicits  the  food  and  prepares 
and  serves  the  meal,  which  is  vastly  enjoyed,  as  a  number  of 
the  men  live  in  rooming  houses  and  eat  all  the  year  in 
restaurants. 

The  Club  Section,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  grown 
to  be  a  most  important  part  of  the  social  work.  It  is  directed 
by  a  member  of  the  staff,  who  is  in  attendance  at  all  club 
events. 

The  club  for  older,  unemployed  blind  men  meets  every 
other  Monday  afternoon  and  is  devoted  to  reading  and  discus- 
sion. It  is  held  in  a  down  town  church  convenient  to  all  car 
lines,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  families  of  the  blind  men 
bring  them  to  the  church  and  call  for  them  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon.  Several  men,  however,  having  no  one  interested 
to  bring  them  are  called  for  by  the  members  of  the  Club  Sec- 
tion. Once  in  two  months  a  social  meeting  of  this  club  is  held, 
guests  may  be  invited,  and  light  refreshments  are  served. 

Another  club  is  The  Optimists,  consisting  of  the  younger 
and  more  active  of  the  blind  women.  Certain  nights  each 
month  are  set  aside  for  dancing,  others  for  singing,  reading 
and  general  good  times.  This  club  gave  a  play,  "The  Rose 
of  Savoy,"  a  scene  from  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this 
report. 

The  Blind  Men's  Glee  Club  has  met  weekly  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  is  fortunate  in  having  as  leader  a  man  who  did 
similar  work  for  years  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  last  club  to  be  organized  is  one  of  blind  women  who 
meet  one  afternoon  a  week  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  They 
have  done  knitting  of  various  articles,  rolling  bandages,  hem- 
ming handkerchiefs,  stringing  safety  pins  and  tying  shoe 
strings  for  the  comfort  kits.  The  Club  Section  of  the  Social 
Service  Committee  brings  speakers  and  readers  to  these  meet- 
ings, in  order  that  the  blind  women,  in  addition  to  the  satis- 
faction of  working  for  their  country,  may  have  also  some 
fresh  food  for  thought. 
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Working  for  the  blind  means  contact  with  a  more  or  less 
fixed  group,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  almost  every  other 
field  of  social  endeavor.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  perhaps  be- 
cause blindness  makes  a  universal  appeal,  the  volunteer  work- 
ers are  gripped  with  it,  and  the  support  they  give  is  of  inesti- 
mable value. 


n 


The  Public  Library  for  the  BUnd 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  Vice  Librarian,  Cleveland  Public 

Library 

"This  book  is  good  and  if  you  have  any  more  Hke  it  send 
them  on.  My  Grandpa  can't  see  to  read  and  I  am  reading  it 
to  him ;  that  is  the  reason  I  have  kept  it  so  long.  I  will  return 
the  other  vol.  soon,  have  you  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  or 
Tom  Sawyer?"  So  writes  little  Stella,  in  returning  a  book  to 
the  Library;  Stella  herself  is  both  deaf  and  blind. 

The  Librarian  for  the  Blind  does  most  of  his  work  by 
mail,  and  his  correspondence  file  gives  many  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  lives  of  his  readers,  as  just  a  few  extracts 
may  show.  The  old  gentleman  who  wrote  the  following  was 
taught  to  read  Moon  type  by  a  volunteer  home  teacher ;  he 
was  also  shown  how  he  could  write  with  a  guiding  device, 
and  this  letter  was  written  by  himself : 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing books  and  reading  matter  for  the  Blind.  ...  It  has 
been  about  ten  years  since  I  learned  to  read  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  books  I  have  read. 

"In  a  few  days  I  will  be  eighty-two  years  old.  I  am 
well,  I  often  wish  that  I  was  able  to  visit  you  at  the 
library. 

"P.  S.     I  had  forgotten  to  say  to  you  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  what  I  can  do  with  Point  print." 
Miss  Blank  writes  refreshing  little  letters  on  her  type- 
writer, such  as  this  one : 

"I  received  your  letter  and  the  books  last  week ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  enjoying  "The  Making 
of  an  American,"  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  sent  it  to  me. 
I  like  those  sort  of  books,  for  there  is  something  doing  in 
them,  all  the  time.     Perhaps  Mr.  Riis  drew  on  his  imagi- 
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nation  a  bit,  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  but  his  story  is 
interesting,  anyway.  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  Elizabeth, 
very  well,  but  then,  he  did,  so  my  likes  and  dislikes  would 
make  small  difference. 

"Before  I  began  to  get  books  from  your  library,  I 
hired  a  reader,  and  we  read  mostly  books  like  those  of 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and  Grace 
Richmond.  While  at  school,  I  read  very  little  outside  of 
the  books  we  had  to  read,  and  those  that  the  teachers 
read  during  evening  reading  period.  In  the  months  that 
I  have  been  getting  books,  you  have  just  twice  sent  me 
something  which  I  had  read,  'The  Secret  Garden'  and 
'The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,'  and  I  was  rather  glad 
that  I  had  read  the  last  named,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  like  Henry  or  his  friends,  very  well.  I  thought  of 
getting  books  from  the  National  Library,  but  I  am  so 
slow  at  reading  English  Braille,  that  I  should  always  be 
paying  fines.  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  reading  any  of 
the  books  which  were  mentioned  in  your  letter." 

Until  1903  there  was  no  library  from  which  the  sightless 
of  Cleveland  could  get  books,  nor  was  there  any  organized 
work  of  any  kind  for  the  blind.  In  that  year  the  Public  Li- 
brary started  this  work  by  appropriating  from  its  never 
adequate  book  fund  a  small  quota  to  be  used  for  books  in 
embossed  type.  The  embossing  process  is  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary  printing  that  the  number  of  books  in 
raised  type  which  a  hundred  dollars  would  buy  was  pitifully 
small.  The  first  step  toward  selecting  the  books  had  to  be 
a  choice  between  the  four  systems  of  notation  in  common  use, 
the  New  York  Point,  the  Moon,  and  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish Braille.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  largest  number 
of  blind  readers  in  the  city  at  that  time  read  the  New  York 
Point,  which  was  the  system  taught  in  the  state  school  in 
Ohio  as  in  several  other  states,  so  the  first  books  bought  were 
in  that  type. 

As  soon  as  the  little  collection  of  books  was  ready,  notice 
was  sent  to  all  of  the  blind  whose  addresses  could  be  obtained, 
and  circulation  of  the  books  began  at  once.  It  soon  became 
desirable   to    supplement   this    work   by    weekly    readings    to 
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groups  of  the  sightless,  both  because  the  supply  of  books  was 
so  meagre,  and  because  many  either  could  not  read  the  New- 
York  Point  or  read  it  only  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  being  read  to.  Current  topics,  and  books  not  available 
in  embossed  type  were  usually  selected  for  reading.  It  was 
found  that  these  readings  would  be  a  great  treat  to  a  number 
of  persons  who  rarely  left  their  homes  because  of  the  lack  of 
guides  and  means  of  conveyance,  so  volunteers  were  secured 
to  act  as  guides,  and  the  Cleveland  Street  Railway  Company 
contributed  car  tickets ;  the  weekly  use  of  several  private  car- 
riages and  automobiles  was  also  donated.  A  ticket  bureau 
was  started,  the  Library  soliciting  unused  books,  concert,  lec- 
ture and  theater  tickets,  and  distributing  them  among  those  of 
the  blind  who  seldom  had  opportunity  for  such  entertainment. 
During  the  time  that  the  Library  conducted  the  bureau  it  dis- 
tributed many  hundreds  of  tickets. 

As  acquaintance  with  the  blind  increased,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  many  of  them  needed  occupation,  many  needed 
economic  help,  and  that  much  should  be  done  for  them 
that  could  not,  under  the  most  liberal  construction,  come 
within  the  proper  functions  of  a  public  library ;  there 
was  need  of  a  society  devoted  solely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  The  Library  was  able  to  help  make  this  need  ap- 
parent, and  it  was  met  by  the  formation  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
ever  since  co-operated  with  the  Library  most  cordially. 

In  the  work  of  home  teaching  the  Library  tried  to  do  its 
part  by  furnishing  alphabets  and  primers  for  the  different 
systems,  and  slates  and  styli,  as  well  as  books.  The  Society 
took  over  the  ticket  distribution,  and  its  social  committee 
gradually  assumed  the  work  of  reading  aloud,  which  its  mem- 
bers could  do  in  the  individual  homes. 

The  Library  in  the  meantime  was  increasing  its  book  col- 
lection as  steadily  as  its  means  would  permit.  As  the  Moon 
type  is  easiest  to  learn  by  those  losing  their  sight  late  in  life, 
it  was  given  the  preference,  after  the  New  York  Point.  When 
schools  for  the  blind  children  were  opened  as  a  part  of  our 
city  public  school  system,  it  was  decided  to  teach  American 
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Braille  in  them,  so  more  books  in  that  type  also  became  very 
necessary  and  few  had  been  published.  The  Howe  Publishing 
Society,  organized  to  help  supply  this  deficiency,  was  given  a 
work  room  free  of  charge  in  the  old  Main  Library  building 
until  that  building  was  demolished. 

Occasional  donations  for  books  have  come  from  book 
lovers,  who,  realizing  what  deprivation  of  sight  would  mean 
to  them,  have  been  moved  to  send  these  thank  offerings  for 
their  eyes ;  one  sympathetic  friend  has  sent  a  little  Christmas 
check  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  These  gifts  have 
helped  to  bring  the  collection  to  its  present  number  of  over 
a  thousand  volumes. 

The  books  have  been  used  for  home  reading  almost  en- 
tirely, and  in  the  earlier  years  the  work  was  hampered  greatly 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  books  to  and  from  the  readers ; 
since  Congress  granted  free  postage  on  books  for  the  blind 
this  problem  has  been  solved  much  more  nearly.  Fines  are 
not  charged  to  the  blind  readers  as  they  often  need  to  keep 
their  books  some  time.  The  statistics  show  a  total  circulation 
of  over  30,000  volumes  from  the  collection. 

The  Library  is  greatly  indebted  to  several  of  the  eastern 
libraries,  especially  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Phila- 
delphia Free  Library,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  many 
loans  of  books ;  it  has  been  able  on  the  other  hand  to  co- 
operate of  late  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  by 
acting  as  a  distributing  center  for  books  throughout  much  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  What  the  books  mean  to  some 
isolated  blind  readers  is  indicated  by  this  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  small  town,  written  about  the  middle  of  last  March : 

"I  am  so  thankful  that  these  good  books  come  to  me 
through  your  faithful  kindness,  and  that  I  have  a  relish 
for  such  reading.  Especially  do  I  appreciate  them  as  I 
am  kept  in  the  house  because  of  ice  and  snow.  I  have 
not  been  down  street  since  January  16.  Only  on  Satur- 
day did  they  get  the  last  ice  off  our  front  walk  since 
Christmas  day,  and  on  Monday  morning  it  began  to  snow, 
and  is  snowing. this  morning.  Several  inches  deep,  my 
brother  says." 
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Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  recommended  that  the  Society  take  steps 
to  urge  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  to  open  classes  for 
children  without  sight.  After  some  months  of  negotiation 
the  Board  opened  a  class  for  blind  children  at  Stanard  School 
building.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1909.  As  there  was  no 
trained  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  city,  a  teacher  was  selected 
from  the  regular  public  school  stafif  and  assigned  to  this  class. 
Miss  Almeda  Adams,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  had  been  among  those  most  active  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  this  class.  She  volunteered  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school  term. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education  by 
which  a  trained  supervisor  for  the  newly  created  Department 
for  the  Blind  was  employed.  This  supervisor  divided  his  time 
equally  between  the  industrial  work  of  the  Society  and  the 
Public  School  activity.  At  that  time  the  enrollment  of  the 
class  for  the  blind  numbered  six  pupils.  This  enrollment  has 
steadily  grown  until  at  present  the  blind  pupils  number  one 
hundred. 

The  day  school  for  the  blind  is  a  logical  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  special  school  idea,  and  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury emphasis  placed  on  the  integrity  of  the  home. 

PLAN   OF   WORK 

The  aim  of  this  Department  is  to  train  the  blind  child  iii 
the  community  to  become,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a 
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useful  member  of  that  comnmnity.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
fairly  simple.  The  city  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  dis- 
tricts. In  each  district  a  regular  Public  School  building  is 
selected,  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  children  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  building  is  de- 
clared open  to  pupils  without  sight  and  a  room  set  aside  for 
their  special  use.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  assigned  to  this 
room  is : — first,  to  assist  the  blind  pupils  attending  the  building 
to  do  their  work  in  the  regular  classroom;  second,  to  supple- 
ment, in  every  way  necessary,  the  work  of  the  grade  rooms  in 
which  the  blind  children  are  enrolled.  In  their  special  room 
the  children  learn  to  read  and  write  the  embossed  type  and 
to  operate  the  typewriter.  Here  they  are  given  much  of  their 
manual  and  physical  training;  here  also,  they  prepare  their 
lessons,  most  of  which  are  recited  in  the  regular  grade  rooms 
with  their  seeing  classmates.  When  they  have  mastered  the  art 
of  finger  reading,  they  are  given  embossed  books  which  are 
duplicates  of  those  used  by  the  seeing  children.  In  this  way 
they  are  enabled  to  prepare  much  of  their  work  independently 
and  to  engage  in  recitation,  in  most  subjects,  upon  something 
like  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing  boys  and  girls. 

As  all  of  the  blind  children  of  one  section  of  the  city 
attend  the  same  school  building,  the  special  teacher  may  be 
called  upon  to  assist  pupils  in  several  grades.  For  this  reason 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  children  are  usually  assigned  to 
one  building. 

In  the  room  set  aside  for  their  use  they  receive  part  of 
their  sewing  lessons  and  most  of  their  musical  instruction 
given  by  special  sewing  and  music  teachers  who  visit  the  room 
at  certain  periods.  In  order  to  make  time  for  adequate  in- 
struction in  such  special  subjects  as  sewing,  manual  training, 
physical  culture,  and  music,  without  slighting  the  usual 
branches  provided  for  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  the 
school  day  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  has  been  increased  from 
five  to  six  hours.  Chorus  work,  manual  training,  employing 
the  use  of  tools  with  wood,  and  gymnasium  work  are  usually 
conducted  after  the  regular  school  hours,  and  on  Saturday  in 
special  classes  in  a  school  building  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
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This  plan  of  instructing  blind  and  seeing  pupils  side  by 
side  makes  the  sightless  more  self-reliant,  and  gives  him  a 
fair  basis  for  comparing  his  powers  and  attainments  with 
those  of  his  seeing  classmates.  The  competition  with  the  large 
class  keeps  him  alert  and  industrious.  The  plan  familiarizes 
the  seeing  children  with  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  the  blind.  It  gives  them  intelligent  sympathy  and 
just  appreciation  of  their  capabilities.  It  makes  them  consid- 
erate without  being  extravagant  in  their  pity.  On  the  whole, 
the  practice  of  placing  blind  children  in  the  classes  with  the 
seeing  children  where  they  can  compete  successfully  upon 
equal  terms  will,  it  is  believed,  do  much  to  solve  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  blind  of  the  next  generation.  These 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  be  the  music  teachers,  the  piano 
tuners,  the  small  business  men  and  women  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, will  be  received  by  their  sighted  classmates  strictly  upon 
their  merits,  and  will  receive  the  "square  deal"  for  which  the 
blind  and  their  friends  are  now  so  earnestly  contending. 

The  pupils  go  to  and  from  school  upon  the  street  cars, 
attended  by  a  brother  or  sister  or  neighbor  child,  who  acts 
as  guide.  In  this  way  the  blind  pupils  are  trained  to  get  on 
and  off  street  cars,  and  in  general  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Some  of  the  older  children  come  to  school  without  guides, 
and  as  the  pupils  gain  in  self-reliance  and  judgment,  this 
practice  is  urged  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

SIGHT   SAVING  CLASSES 

Among  the  pupils  referred  to  this  department  are  children 
suffering  from  some  visual  defect  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
blindness  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  at  school  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Every  institution  and  day  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  country  contains  a  number  of  such  children.  Un- 
til recently  they  have  been  instructed  as  totally  blind  children. 
After  long  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  some  facility  in  finger  reading  is  acquired.  This 
method  of  reading  seldom  becomes  easy,  and  when  left  to 
themselves  they  soon  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  read  the 
raised  type  with  their  eyes.  The  effort  to  discern  the  raised 
white  dots  upon  the  white  paper  is,  of  course,  far  more  in- 
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jurious  to  weak  eyes  than  is  the  reading  of  ordinary  ink  print. 
Such  pupils  after  leaving  school  make  little  or  no  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  point  type  on  which  so  much  time  and  energy 
have  been  expended.  With  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glasy 
they  manage  to  do  such  reading  and  writing  as  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

To  properly  provide  for  these  children,  there  have  been 
opened  in  Cleveland  during  the  past  four  years  seven  classes, 
which  have  been  termed  "Classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Vis- 
ion," or  "Sight-saving  Classes."  For  the  purposes  of  such  a 
class  a  room  is  selected  which  has  as  nearly  ideal  lighting  con- 
ditions as  can  be  obtained.  The  window  area  is  equal  to  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  floor  area.  The  artificial  lighting 
desirable  on  cloudy  days  is  most  carefully  planned. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  work  of  the 
classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  is  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  text-books  in  large  print  thus  far  available.  Cleveland, 
in  co-operation  with  other  cities  in  the  state,  has  had  printed 
a  limited  number  of  these  text-books.  This  supply  will  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  funds  permit. 

Oculists  have  responded  cordially  by  referring  their  pri- 
vate cases  to  these  classes.  This  development  in  the  public 
school  work  will  be  of  increasing  value  in  cases  of  serious  eye 
trouble,  and  the  eye  specialists  have  been  quick  to  recognize  it. 

CLASSES  FOR   CHILDREN   WITH   TRACHOMA 

In  the  fall  of  1917  this  department  opened  a  class  for 
children  afflicted  with  the  lightly  infectious  eye  diseases  known 
as  Trachoma.  These  children  in  the  past  had  been  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
They  were  often  welcomed  in  their  homes  and  neighborhoods, 
where  they  supplied  the  much- felt  need  for  nurse-maids, 
laundry-assistants,  errand-boys,  and  the  like,  safe  from  the 
ever  watchful  truant  ofiicer.  These  children  were  often  al- 
lowed to  run  the  streets,  getting  into  every  kind  of  mischief. 
Those  interested  in  the  treatment  of  their  eyes  could  note 
from  week  to  week  visible  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their 
demoralization. 
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An  empty  store  room  was  rented  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  transformed  into  a  school  room.  Here  the  children 
attend  regularly.  Their  instruction  is  not  interrupted  during 
the  months  or  years  over  which  their  eye  disease  may  be  active. 
The  children  go  direct  from  the  school  to  the  eye  clinic,  so 
that  in  this  way  the  teacher  is  able  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
regular  treatments.  Many  of  these  children  eventually  return 
to  the  public  school  buildings  from  which  they  came.  A  few, 
unfortunately,  suffer  permanent  damage  to  their  vision,  and 
must  be  assigned  to  a  Sight-saving  Class,  or  even  to  a  class 
for  the  blind  after  the  disease  has  subsided. 

MANUAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Much  attention  is  given  to  manual  training  in  the  classes 
for  the  blind.  The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  course  are : — first, 
hand  training;  second,  development  of  judgment;  and  third, 
a  pride  in  good  workmanship.  Reed  and  raffia  basketry,  the 
weaving  of  yarn  and  cord  upon  small  looms,  and  knitting  for 
the  Red  Cross  are  the  principal  forms  of  hand  training  taught 
during  school  hours.  In  addition  to  this  a  manual  training 
center  for  blind  boys  has  been  opened  on  Saturday  forenoons. 
Here  they  do  wood  work,  cane  seating,  and  repairing  of  chairs. 
The  plan  is  to  have  this  work  lead  directly  to  some  form  of 
vocational  training.  There  is  a  close  co-operation  between 
the  manual  training  and  the  tuning  teachers,  so  that  the  manual 
work  is  directly  preparatory  to  piano  repair  work. 

THE    PIANO   TUNING    CLASS 

A  piano  tuning  class  for  blind  boys  was  opened  in  1916. 
It  is  conducted  in  a  well  equipped  shop  located  in  Rawlings 
Public  School.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  is  also  the 
tuner  of  the  pianos  in  the  public  school  buildings.  This  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  pupils  considerable  apprenticeship  on  the 
school  pianos  before  turning  them  out  as  finished  tuners. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  candidates  for  admission 
to  this  class.  Only  persons  of  a  good  presence  who  give  evi- 
dence of  making  conscientious  and  efficient  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  enroll.  This  course  is  open  not  only  to  boys  in  the 
High  School,  but  to  blind  young  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
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another  have  not  heretofore  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
adequate  training  for  this  profession.  The  PubHc  Schools 
give  High  School  boys  credit  for  tuning  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  subject  each  term  throughout  the  four  years  of  their  in- 
struction. 

MUSIC 

In  the  early  years  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  the  Board 
of  Education  regarded  them  as  rather  experimental  in  nature. 
It  did  not  feel  warranted  at  that  time  in  making  provision  for 
musical  instruction  for  the  pupils.  Desirous  of  seeing  the 
instruction  in  these  classes  adequate  in  every  respect,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  early  assumed  the  financial  responsibility 
for  their  musical  training.  In  September  of  1914  the  Board 
of  Education  took  over  this  work. 

All  pupils  are  afforded  an  opportuniay  to  receive  instruc- 
tions on  the  piano  as  soon  as  their  general  development  war- 
rants it.  These  lessons  are  given  during  school  hours  by  a 
special  music  teacher  who  visits  the  various  buildings  where 
centers  are  located.  This  teacher  is  a  woman  without  sight. 
Children  whose  families  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  pianos 
do  their  practicing  at  home.  Families  unable  to  purchase  a 
piano  are  sometimes  presented  with  an  instrument  by  inter- 
ested persons.  When  this  cannot  be  arranged,  special  practic- 
ing privileges  are  obtained  either  upon  school  pianos  or  on 
an  instrument  belonging  to  nearby  friends.  As  the  work  ad- 
vances we  find  some  children  who  have  uncommon  musical 
ability.  Those  who  have  the  other  essentials  which  go  to  make 
up  a  successful  teacher  of  music  are  put  on  a  more  thorough 
course  of  study,  and  are  trained  to  teach  as  well  as  to  perform. 

SOCIAL   EDUCATION   OF   THE   BLIND   CHILD 

Perhaps  the  social  education  of  the  blind  child  is  the  most 
difificult  problem  confronting  his  teacher.  The  sightless  child 
must  be  taught  to  live  with  other  people,  and  to  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  undistinguished  from  them  in  ordinary  social  inter- 
course. The  efforts  to  have  him  play  with  seeing  boys  and 
girls  upon  the  playground  at  recess  time  requires  the  constant 
and  persistent  efforts  of   the   special   teacher,  and  taxes  her 
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ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  play- 
ground during  these  brief  periods  of  recreation  makes  the 
more  set  forms  of  play  little  short  of  impossible.  This  is 
usually  supplemented  by  especially  directed  games  instituted 
by  the  teacher  during  the  physical  exercise  periods,  and  at 
other  times  to  which  a  number  of  seeing  children  are  as  a 
"special  privilege"  invited. 

Among  the  valuable  adjuncts  to  this  department  is  the 
adaptation  of  machinery  for  social  and  moral  training  utilized 
by  those  working  with  seeing  boys  and  girls.  Boy  Scout  and 
Girls'  Camp  Fire  work  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
regular  school  activity.  All  of  the  charm  and  force  which 
accompany  these  two  organizations,  where  they  are  carried  out 
with  conscientious  thoroughness  and  idealism,  are  utilized  to 
the  utmost.  Furthermore,  everything  possible  is  incorporated 
into  scouting  and  camp  fire  activity,  which  may  serve  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  teachers.  A  good  Boy  Scout  or  a 
good  Camp  Fire  Girl  is  regular  in  attendance  at  Saturday 
classes,  is  faithful  in  practicing  music  lessons,  can  appear  well 
before  others,  not  only  upon  the  stage  but  in  the  street  car 
and  in  the  home,  is  careful  about  those  things  which  go  toward 
preserving  health,  is  industrious,  is  helpful  at  all  times,  and 
is  conscious  constantly  that  he  or  she  stands  as  an  example 
of  what  a  true  Boy  Scout  or  true  Girl  of  the  Camp  Fire 
should  be. 

Membership  in  these  organizations  forms  a  basis  for  fra- 
ternal relationships  with  other  boys  and  girls.  Especially 
among  the  Scouts,  opportunity  for  competition  upon  some- 
thing like  an  equal  footing  is  frequently  afforded.  The  blind 
Boy  Scouts  take  an  active  part  in  scout  reviews,  week-end 
and  summer  camping  expeditions,  and  the  annual  Scout  Cir- 
cus. At  the  camps  each  boy  prepares  his  own  supper  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  or  the  like,  and  at  the  Scout  Circus  the  boys  last 
year  won  the  first  prize  in  the  handicraft  exhibit.  This  winter 
the  Scout  Troop  organized  a  dancing  class  which  is  proving 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  their  undertakings. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  visit  frequently 
in  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  She  becomes  a  friend  of  the 
family  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  be  helpful  to  them.  Some- 
times the  bread-winner  is  found  a  better  position.  Sometimes 
a  better  place  for  the  family  to  live  in  is  discovered.  Parents 
are  induced  to  visit  the  school.  Monthly  tea  parties  for  the 
mothers,  at  which  the  children  act  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  are 
among  the  means  of  bringing  about  more  cordial  relations 
between  teacher  and  parents. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  social  problems  involving 
the  child  are  so  serious  that  they  require  more  time  and 
strength  than  the  teacher  has  to  give  to  them.  For  this  reason 
there  was  added  to  the  stafif  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
a  visiting  teacher,  to  follow  up  in  every  way  possible  the  social 
work  of  the  classroom  teacher.  She  is  virtually  the  social 
agent  for  the  department,  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  classroom  teacher,  and  accumulating  information  regard- 
ing the  family  of  which  the  child  is  a  member.  The  younger 
children  are  her  especial  charges,  while  the  older  ones  are 
referred  to  the  vocational  councilor.  When  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable,  other  agencies  are  called  upon  for  help,  so  that  the 
very  best  possible  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  child 
may  be  established  and  maintained. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  Vocational  Guidance  Worker  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Department.  Her  duties  are,  briefly, 
as  follows:  She  studies  the  older  boys  and  girls,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  their  vocational  interests  and  possibilities, 
and  their  social  traits  and  characteristics.  She  suggests 
courses  of  study,  and  visits  the  High  School  pupils  in  their 
class  rooms,  conferring  with  their  teachers  in  regard  to  their 
work  and  tendencies.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fami- 
lies of  these  children,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
social  life.  All  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  learning  just  how 
the  individual  can  become  an  efficient,  self-supporting,  re- 
spected member  of  his  or  her  own  community.  Furthermore, 
she  finds  "odd  jobs"  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  nuist  work 
while  attending  school.     She  calls  upon  business  and  profes- 
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sional  men  and  women,  and  welfare  supervisors  in  stores  and 
factories,  in  an  effort  to  interest  them  in  the  boys  and  girls  as 
wage  earners.  The  aim  is  to  find  not  simple  processes  which 
blind  or  partially  blind  persons  can  perform,  but  to  discover 
lines  of  occupation  in  which  they  can  engage  without  sight  orf 
with  a  very  limited  degree  of  vision.  Such  occupation  should 
offer  opportunities  for  advancement  without  injury  to  their 
eyes,  general  health,  or  morals.  Having  found  the  openings, 
the  work  will  not  end  until  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  best  fitted 
by  training  and  natural  inclination  has  been  placed  there,  and 
has  proved  himself  or  herself  socially  and  industrially  a  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  community. 

PRE-SCHOOL   TRAINING 

In  the  city  there  are  a  number  of  blind  children  under 
school  age.  These  children  naturally  are  in  families  where 
there  has  been  no  previous  experience  with  blindness.  Parents 
feel  almost  helpless  when  confronted  with  the  problem  which 
such  a  child  presents.  An  over-solicitude  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  shield  him  result  in  a  systematic  course  of  coddling 
which  in  many  cases  is  disastrous.  In  the  fall  of  1917  the 
Board  of  Education  employed  an  experienced  teacher  of  small 
blind  children  to  visit  in  such  homes.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  the  child  and  his  family,  and 
to  offer  such  counsel  and  help  as  seems  desirable.  This 
teacher  co-operates  in  every  way  possible  with  the  family.  We 
are  convinced  that  through  her  efforts  these  children  will 
enter  school  much  better  trained  than  most  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren whom  we  have  yet  received. 

THE  TRAINING  COTTAGE 

This  year  the  Department  for  the  Blind  has  opened  a 
training  cottage  accommodating  not  more  than  twelve  chil- 
dren. To  this  are  assigned  selected  groups  of  children  for 
certain  forms  of  training.  The  term  of  residence  will  prob- 
ably never  exceed  a  year,  and  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  family 
ties  the  children  are  required  to  spend  the  week-end  at  home. 

It  is  not  felt  that  the  number  of  children  needing  this 
training  at  any  one  time  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  more  than  one  such  cottage,  and  it  is  planned, 
therefore,  to  extend  the  privilege  of  this  training  to  boys  and 
girls  on  alternate  years. 

Here  the  older  girls  are  taught  practical  housekeeping, 
and  certain  of  the  younger  girls  are  taken  for  special  training 
which  for  many  reasons  they  have  not  received  in  their  homes. 
The  needs  of  these  children  are  various;  some  must  learn  to 
live  in  a  family  where  they  are  not  the  pet  of  the  household ; 
others  must  learn  to  dress  themselves,  to  comb  their  hair,  to 
eat  properly,  and  the  like.  Facility  will  in  this  way  be  given 
for  a  few  months'  observation  and  training  whenever  their 
teachers  are  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  desirable. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  the  children  residing 
in  the  Training  Cottage  attend  the  public  school  classes  in  the 
same  way  as  do  those  living  at  home.  The  Cottage,  it  is 
hoped,  will  afiford  to  the  pupils  of  this  department  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  residential  school  without  carrying  with 
them  the  disadvantages  of  institution  life. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL 

During  the  past  four  years  Cleveland  has  conducted  a 
summer  class  for  blind  boys.  Last  summer  a  class  for  girls 
was  opened.  The  first  three  summer  sessions  of  the  boys' 
class  were  conducted  along  the  lines  of  physical  education  and 
general  observation  work.  The  man  who  acts  as  Scout  Master 
and  Physical  Director  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  class.  The 
boys  went  for  long  hikes  through  the  country  and  spent  two 
forenoons  each  week  at  the  Lake.  The  entire  class  learned  to 
swim  and  some  of  them  to  row  a  boat.  They  learned  to 
recognize  some  of  the  common  bird  calls  and  learned  from  ob- 
servation many  of  the  habits  of  their  feathered  friends.  Ex- 
cursions to  farms  were  connected  up  with  geography  lessons 
upon  the  wheat  districts,  the  corn  belt,  and  the  dairying  in- 
dustry. Truck  gardening  was  studied  at  first  hand.  Many 
vague  conceptions  of  fire  engines,  locomotives,  auto  trucks, 
and  various  other  things  so  familiar  to  the  seeing  child  were 
cleared  up  by  frequent  and  thorough  examination  of  these 
objects  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
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The  girls'  class  was  conducted  along  much  the  same  line 
as  the  boys'  had  followed.  Swimming,  walking,  gardening, 
trips  of  exploration  to  the  country  and  to  the  parks  formed 
the  principal  activities.  Knitting  and  other  hand  work  was 
taught.  Sewing  and  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross  were  engaged 
in  with  much  devoted  enthusiasm.  Many  good  books  were 
read  aloud  by  the  teacher  during  the  summer  which  must  be 
omitted  during  the  regular  school  term  owing  ,to  the  limited 
amount  of  embossed  literature  and  the  pressure  of  the  many 
duties  which  fill  so  completely  the  time  of  the  special  teacher. 

Last  summer  our  older  boys  were  organized  into  a  sales- 
manship class,  with  regular  morning  lectures  and  daily  prac- 
tice in  canvassing  and  keeping  of  accounts.  After  the  regular 
morning  lecture  and  general  discussion  of  their  previous  day's 
experiences,  the  boys  scatter  to  their  various  districts  of  the 
city,  where  they  resume  their  house  to  house  soliciting. 

The  nature  of  the  summer  school  activities  brings  the 
teacher  into  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  boys  and  girls 
which  gives  an  unusual  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of 
ethics  and  hygiene.  Furthermore,  the  out-of-doors  life  led 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  summer  school  classes  is  doing 
much  to  offset  the  shortcomings  in  the  physical  training  of 
these  pupils  during  the  rest  of  the  school  year. 

CONCLUSION 

This  Department  has,  since  its  inception,  enjoyed  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  music  instruction,  of  transportation  of  pupils,  of 
equipment  for  the  tuning  class,  of  recreation,  of  social  work 
in  the  homes  of  the  children,  of  school  lunches — all  have  been 
dealt  with  in  first  instance  by  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  Department  grew  stronger,  re- 
sponsibility for  each  of  these  activities  has  been  assumed  by 
the  public  school  authorities.  The  policy  pursued  has  been 
for  the  Society  to  fill  in  all  shortcomings  until  such  time  as 
the  Board  of  Education  felt  justified  in  taking  over  the  work. 
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The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 

Mary  B.  Irwin,  Secretary  of  Howe  Publishing  Society 
FOR  the  Blind 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  effort  of  a  group  of  young  men  to  bring  good 
current  literature  within  easy  reach  of  the  blind.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  this  group  of  young  business  and  professional 
men  who  were  book  lovers,  to  whom  the  situation  of  kindred 
spirits  deprived  of  eye-sight  made  a  strong  appeal,  began  to 
meet  one  evening  of  each  week  with  a  few  blind  men,  to  whom 
they  read  the  current  magazines. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that,  much  as  the 
blind  men  enjoyed  these  readings  and  discussions,  many  of 
them  could  not  always  attend  the  meetings.  Perhaps  they 
were  physically  disabled  other  than  through  lack  of  sight; 
perhaps  they  were  unable  to  find  anyone  who  was  sufificiently 
interested  in  their  welfare  to  bring  them;  perhaps  they  lived 
too  far  away  from  the  place  of  meeting.  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  were  not  fulfilling  the 
great  need  of  the  large  majority  of  blind  people  who  loved 
good  literature  and  wanted  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  As 
the  blind  men  could  not  come  to  the  meetings,  some  way  had 
to  be  devised  to  get  the  literature  to  the  men  in  their  own 
homes.  The  organization  known  as  the  Howe  Publishing  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  was  then  formed ;  an  appeal  was  made  to 
generous  people  of  Cleveland  for  funds  with  which  to  start 
the  expensive  operation  of  printing  books  in  raised  type;  a 
stereotyping  machine  for  embossing  these  books  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  work  of  publishing  reading  matter  that  people 
without  sight  could  read  with  their  fingers  was  begun. 

The  organization  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  who  stands  pre-eminently  first  among  the  work- 
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ers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  of 
America  during  the  past  ninety  years.  Printing  for  the  blind 
was  among  Dr.  Howe's  first  interests.  The  press  established 
by  him  in  South  Boston  was  the  first  embossing  plant  of  the 
kind  opened  in  America. 

In  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  for  the  Blind  of  Cleveland  has  added  many  embossed 
volumes  of  standard  literature  to  the  shelves  of  libraries  for 
the  blind,  and  in  that  way  has  done  much  for  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  sightless  readers.  The  output  of 
this  small  organization  last  year  amounted  to  about  3600 
pages. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library,  in  common  with  some  two 
score  or  more  other  libraries  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  appropriates  a  small  amount  of  money 
each  year  with  which  to  purchase  books  for  the  blind.  These 
libraries  very  generously  lend  their  books  to  blind  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Postal  authorities  co-operate  in  this 
undertaking  by  carrying  these  volumes  free  of  charge  to  the 
sightless  book  lovers  in  city  or  rural  districts  wherever  they 
may  live.  The  libraries  constitute  the  principal  patrons  of  the 
Howe  Publishing  Society,  and  act  as  distributors  of  this  em- 
bossed literature  among  the  thousands  of  finger  readers. 

The  process  of  printing  these  books  is  necessarily  slow 
and  expensive,  and  so  few  blind  people  are  in  the  natural 
position  to  buy  them  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  a  com- 
mercial publishing  house  to  undertake  their  production.  In 
order  to  put  the  books  into  the  hands  that  need  them,  this 
Society  sells  them  to  libraries  for  the  blind  at  practically  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  simple  binding  used,  and  depends  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  givers  of  Cleveland  to  defray  the  initial 
cost  involved  in  stereotyping  the  brass  plates  from  which  these 
books  are  printed.  The  literature  to  be  published  is  chosen 
with  great  care  by  a  committee  of  librarians  familiar  with  the 
tastes  of  blind  people  of  all  classes. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  organization  to  employ  a  blind 
operator  of  the   stereotyping  machine,   and   this   necessitates 
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sighted  readers.  The  expenses  would  be  much  heavier  were 
it  not  for  the  conscientious  work  of  vohmteers.  A  reading 
committee  supphes  someone  each  morning  and  each  afternoon 
to  read  copy  to  the  sightless  operator  of  the  machine.  A, 
binding  committee  meets  as  often  as  necessary  to  bind  the 
books  and  magazines.  Cheerfully  and  faithfully  these  women 
are  giving  their  services. 

The  work-shop,  in  the  basement  of  the  Old  Court  House 
on  the  Public  Square,  is  open  daily,  except  Saturdays,  and 
visitors  are  always  welcome.  Upstairs  is  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Public  Library,  where  the  completed  books 
may  be  seen. 

Perhaps  the  publication  which  is  most  appreciated  by  the 
readers  is  the  Juvenile  Magazine  that  is  issued  monthly,  free 
of  charge,  to  Cleveland  blind  children.  This  magazine  is  edited 
by  Miss  Annie  Cutter,  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  special  needs  and  tastes  of  her  little  readers.  Fairy  tales, 
stories  of  animal  life,  well-told  historical  events,  poems  on 
nature,  legends  and  fiction  are  comprised  in  the  broad  range 
of  this  little  periodical,  written  issue  of  which  consists  of 
about  seventy-five  pages.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  and 
information  which  this  delightful  reading  matter  gives  the 
children,  the  magazine  renders  another  important  service. 
As  the  little  fingers  trace  out  each  word  and  sentence,  the 
child's  mind  receives  a  clearer  understanding  of  correct 
spelling  and  good  composition  than  can  be  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

The  blind  readers  of  the  country  must  always  be  de- 
pendent very  largely  upon  two  sources  for  their  supply  of 
reading  matter — the  educational  organizations,  and  private 
philanthropy.  Educators  of  the  blind  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  publication  of  school  text-books  and  classical  literature 
which  can  be  used  supplementary  to  such  text  books.  The 
Howe  Publishing  Society  was  organized  in  the  conviction 
that  philanthropic  persons  in  every  community  are  willing  to 
contribute  their  share  toward  the  publication  of  good  general 
literature  for  the  blind  whenever  it  is  brought  to  their  atten- 
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tion.  Now  that  the  long  controversy  over  the  relative  merits 
of  different  touch  systems  is  about  settled,  it  is  hoped  that 
each  community  will  organize  its  publishing  society  and  con- 
tribute its  quota  for  meeting  the  tremendous  need.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  will  equip  a  stereotyping  shop  which  can  be 
operated  almost  as  economically  as  an  establishment  whose 
plant  represents  thousands  of  dollars  of  investment. 
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The  use  of  self-tlircading  needles  makes  work  on  the  sewing  machine 
possihle  for  blind  women. 


The  Work  in  Cleveland  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind 

Frances  Reed,  Executive  Secretary 

In  1908  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  The  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  This  was  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers with  the  addition  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  is  an  ex-officio  member.  All  serve 
without  pay,  but  have  their  traveling  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  paid. 

The  Commission  directs  the  work  along  Prevention  of 
Blindness  lines  throughout  the  State,  employs  and  assigns 
Home  Teachers  so  that  the  needs  of  the  entire  state  are 
covered,  provides  work  for  the  blind  to  do  in  their  homes 
and  then  markets  the  work,  and  maintains  a  training  shop 
where  certain  industries  are  taught. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 
The  Society  for  the  Blind  had  already  done  some  valuable 
work  along  this  line,  having  employed  a  nurse  in  conjunction 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  This  nurse  had  inves- 
tigated the  midwife  situation  in  Cleveland,  had  prosecuted 
midwives  who  failed  to  report  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  had 
given  much  attention  to  other  eye  cases,  both  of  infants  and 
adults. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1912  the  work  was  divided,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Health  assuming  the  general  eye  work 
and  the  State  Commission  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  midwives. 
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For  some  years  this  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
investigation  of  midwives  carried  on  by  the  Commission 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  northern  section. 
Naturally,  this  work  was  heaviest  in  Cleveland,  owing  to  its 
large  foreign  population.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Health, 
appreciating  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  in 
February,  1915,  took  over  the  supervision  of  the  midwife 
problem  within  the  city.  These  two  phases  of  the  work, 
special  eye  work  and  midwife  investigation,  are  being  carried 
on  very  successfully  in  Cleveland  at  the  present  time  by  the 
local  Board  of  Health. 

Home  Teaching  Among  the  Adult  Blind 

In  January,  1912,  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
introduced  home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind  in  Cleveland  by 
appointing  a  young  blind  woman,  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  represent  the  Commission  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher ;  not  only  in  Cleveland,  but  having  charge 
of  a  territory  including  five  counties. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  teacher  does,  after  having 
learned  the  important  facts  concerning  prospective  pupils, 
is  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write ;  her  work  being  among  the 
adult  blind,  and  a  large  number  of  her  pupils  past  middle  life, 
she  introduces  first  the  Moon  Type,  a  system  of  embossed 
letters  which  is  quite  simple  and  easily  learned.  After  the 
pupils  have  learned  this  form  of  reading  with  the  fingers,  they 
are  provided  with  books  through  the  public  library. 

Another  type  taught  by  the  Commission's  teachers  is  that 
known  as  the  New  York  Point,  a  system  of  dots ;  and  not  only 
is  the  pupil  taught  to  read,  but  also  to  write  it  with  the  use 
of  a  stylus  and  slate.  Magazines  are  printed  in  this  type,  as 
well  as  books.  As  a  result  of  this  instruction,  days  formerly 
spent  in  idleness,  as  well  as  darkness,  have  been  made  brighter 
through  the  regained  ability  to  read. 

Pupils  are  also  taught  to  write  with  a  pencil  by  using  a 
guide,  thus  enabling  them  to  at  least  sign  their  names. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  provides  the  blind 
in  their  homes  not  only  with  instruction  but  also  with  remun- 
erative employment. 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  home  teaching 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  with  the  fingers.  Today  the  home  teacher  in 
Cleveland  is  giving  instruction  in  sewing  by  hand  and  machine, 
knitting  and  crocheting. 

The  teacher  is  supplied  with  articles  already  prepared  for 
making,  which  she  distributes  among  her  pupils  according  to 
their  ability.  She  visits  them  at  regular  intervals,  inspects 
the  work,  and  when  the  articles  are  finished  collects  them  and 
sends  in  the  entire  consignment,  with  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  various  pupils,  to  the  Columbus  headquarters. 
The  work  is  inspected  there  by  a  woman  with  sight,  and  if 
approved  checks  are  mailed  for  each  pupil  to  the  home  teacher, 
who  distributes  them,  at  the  same  time  giving  additional  ma- 
terial to  be  made  up. 

When  pupils  become  proficient  they  are  supplied  with 
work  direct  from  headquarters  and  are  dropped  from  the  home 
teacher's  visiting  list. 

In  reply  to  the  question  so  often  asked  as  to  whether 
these  blind  women  employed  by  the  Commission  are  self-sup- 
porting, we  would  answer  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  these  workers  entirely  self-supporting.  There  are  few 
of  them  who  are  not  already  occupied  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  household  duties,  and  they  do  not  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work  the  Commission  sends  them.  Furthermore, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large  majority  are  past  middle 
life.  Many  of  those  receiving  work  assure  the  Commission 
that  they  do  not  measure  the  eflforts  made  in  their  behalf 
entirely  by  the  money  which  they  receive,  but  very  largely  by 
the  occupation  which  is  provided. 

One  woman  fifty-two  years  of  age  had  been  blind  for 
three  years  when  reported  to  the  home  teacher.  The  married 
daughter  with  whom  she  lived  had  felt  that  any  one  suffering 
from  such  a  misfortune  should  be  spared  all  effort,  so  the  blind 
woman  had  sat  in  idleness,  apparently  sentenced  to  a  rocking 
chair  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  had  been  very  active 
before  she  lost  her  sight  and  had  supported  herself  and  two 
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children  by  her  own  efiforts.  Grief  over  her  blindness,  and 
lack  of  all  occupation,  added  to  the  feeling  that  she  was  a  bur- 
den financially,  had  so  preyed  on  her  mind  that  she  was  almost 
demented.  The  home  teacher  taught  her  Moon  Type,  and  she 
was  so  eager  for  reading  that  in  a  month  she  was  a  regular 
patron  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  public  library. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  done  beautiful  crochet 
work  but  had  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to  do  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  she  was  earn- 
ing a  fair  income  crocheting  edges  of  guest  towels.  Life  now 
took  on  a  different  aspect;  hope  and  interest  returned,  and  a 
year  later  her  daughter  said  to  the  home  teacher,  "If  you  folks 
had  not  found  Mother  when  you  did,  I  believe  she  would  have 
lost  her  mind." 

In  addition  to  giving  instruction,  the  home  teacher  takes 
a  record  of  the  history  of  the  cause  of  blindness  of  all  pupils, 
and  all  facts  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  case.  These 
are  forwarded  to  headquarters,  where  a  register  of  the  blind 
of  the  State  is  kept. 

The  home  teacher  also,  makes  a  monthly  report  of  all  calls 
and  lessons  given. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  Com- 
mission is  that  of  disposing  of  the  finished  product  of  the 
home  workers.  In  this  phase  of  the  work  the  Commission  has 
had  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Higbee  Company,  one  of 
the  leading  department  stores  of  the  city,  the  Commission 
has  been  given  since  June,  1912,  a  space  on  the  first  floor  of 
their  store,  where  a  department  for  the  Blind  is  conducted. 
This  department  ranks  high  among  similar  departments 
throughout  the  State.  The  salary  of  the  sales  woman  in 
charge  was  shared  jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
experiment,  since  when  the  Commission  has  carried  the  entire 
expense. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  the  interest  of  women  representing  various  church 
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and  club  organizations  has  been  solicited  and  they  have  done 
a  wonderful  work  in  making  the  department  what  it  is.  For 
three  years  these  organizations  have  assisted  at  the  department 
during  the  winter  season.  Each  organization  has  been  as- 
signed one  week,  during  which  their  group  has  a  representa- 
tive at  the  department  each  day ;  having  solicited  the  interest 
of  .their  friends  in  making  purchases  during  that  particular 
week.  Each  club  or  society  endeavors  to  have  a  more  profit- 
able week  than  the  one  previously  in  charge,  thus  bringing 
about  a  friendly  rivalry. 

A  new  system  has  been  adopted,  originating  in  Cleveland, 
that  of  asking  every  club  woman  or  church  worker  in  the  city 
to  sign  a  pledge  promising  to  make  a  purchase  amounting  to 
at  least  one  dollar  at  the  department  during  the  year.  These 
pledges  are  in  duplicate,  and  one  is  left  with  the  saleswoman, 
who  credits  the  purchaser  and  removes  her  name  from  the 
pledge  list  after  she  has  made  her  purchase. 

The  Cleveland  Society  has  also  co-operated  by  soliciting 
the  interest  of  the  club  women  in  neighboring  cities,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  interesting  them  in  the  work,  resulting  in 
the  clubs  conducting  sales  in  communities  where  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  a  department. 

The  Commission  has  introduced  a  new  method,  during 
the  past  year  of  disposing  of  the  plainer  articles,  such  as  aprons, 
towels,  dress  bags,  and  ironing  board  covers.  By  this  plan 
the  Commission  offers  for  sale  direct  to  the  department  stores 
these  goods  at  wholesale  rates.  In  this  manner  the  working 
capital  of  the  Commission  is  kept  in  action,  and  women  making 
the  plainer  articles  can  be  more  regularly  employed.  The 
stores  in  Cleveland  have  been  called  upon  and  many  of  them 
are  carrying  in  their  regular  stock  these  articles  made  by 
the  blind. 

The  overhead  expense  in  conducting  the  Home  Teaching 
Department  is  met  from  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  entire  profit,  or  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
material  at  wholesale  and  the  retail  selling  price,  is  paid  to 
the  home   worker. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
Miss  Lenore  Fischer,  Supervisor  of  Eye  Nurses 

In  February,  1917,  the  Department  of  Midwifery,  and 
Infant  and  Adult  Eye  Work  were  brought  together  into  a 
new  department  under  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Division  of  Health. 

The  nursing  force  consists  of  one  full  time  supervisor 
and  four  full  time  nurses.  Three  nurses  are  assigned  to 
infant  eye  work,  which  includes  all  eye  cases  in  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  and  one  nurse  assigned  to  adult  patients 
over  three   years. 

The  branch  of  this  department  which  deals  with  midwives 
consists  of  inspection,  supervision  and  instruction. 

The  infant  eye  work  was  started  in  March,  1911,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  in  co- 
operation with  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  appointing  one  of  its  nurses  for  the  work.  In 
July,  1912,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  State  Law,  passed  August,  1915,  required  that  all 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  be  reported 
to  the  Health  Department  within  six  hours,  also  that  midwives 
use  the  prophylactic  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  which  is  Silver  Nitrate,  one  per  cent.  This  solution 
is  supplied  on  request  at  the  Division  of  Health.  Copies  of 
the  law  and  educational  literature  are  constantly  being  dis- 
tributed, to  educate  midwives  and  the  public  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  preventive  eye  work.  In  cases  where  the  law  has 
not  been  complied  with,  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute. 

An  individual  report  of  all  eye  cases  in  infants  of  two 
weeks  and  under  is   forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of 
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Health  once  a  month,  with  record  of  the  first  investigation, 
dates  of  subsequent  visits,  and  final  outcome  of  the  case.  Any 
record  of  prosecutions  in  these  cases  is  recorded  on  these 
reports. 

Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  come  to  our  attention 
through  physicians,  midwives,  dispensaries,  hospitals  and 
nurses,  and  occasionally  through  the  public. 

Many  adult  eye  cases  are  found  by  our  nurse  who  visits 
the  various  eye  clinics  and  the  City  Hospital.  Such  cases  as 
the  dispensary  physician  thinks  it  necessary  to  follow  up  are 
referred.  These  include  Interstitial  Keratitis,  Phlyctenular 
Conjunctivitis,  Strabismus,  Corneal  Ulcer,  Glaucoma,  Tra- 
choma, etc. 

Eye  cases  receive  attention  the  same  day  they  are  reported, 
as  it  is  recognized  that  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  frequently 
means  prevention  of  blindness.  Calls  are  made  until  the  pa- 
tient is  cured  or  the  eye  condition  does  not  require  the  nurse's 
care.  As  a  rule,  smears  are  taken  to  assist  in  diagnosis.  In 
co-operation  with  private  physicians,  eye  nurses  enter  the  home 
to  give  prescribed  treatment  and  instruction.  They  likewise 
co-operate  with  all  dispensaries.  The  number  of  visits  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  intelligence  of  the  family. 

The  Humane  Society  and,  in  turn,  the  Juvenile  Court, 
must  be  called  upon  when  parents  can  not  be  made  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  proper  treatment.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
only  when  all  means  of  persuasion  have  been  exhausted.  In 
some  cases  the  nurse  is  made  responsible  guardian  through 
the  Court,  to  see  that  proper  treatment  is  carried  out. 

Two  illustrations  of  preventive  blindness  in  infants : 

Infant  William  was  three  weeks  old  when  reported  to 
the  Department.  His  eyes  had  been  inflamed  and  discharging 
since  the  second  day  after  birth,  with  which  condition  the  phy- 
sician was  familiar  although  he  did  not  report  the  case,  use 
prophylactic  at  birth,  or  report  the  birth.  On  examination  of 
smears,  taken  by  the  nurse  and  at  the  hospital,  this  was  found 
to  be  a  specific  case.     The  mother,  wishing  to  give  the  child 
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for  adoption,  had  already  placed  him,  and  from  the  home  of 
the  foster  parents  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  there  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  haziness  on  the  cornea  of  one  eye, 
which  has  since  cleared  up  and  the  eyes  are  apparently  normal. 
The  placing  of  the  child,  on  discharge  from  the  hospital,  was 
referred  to  the  Humane  Society.  The  physician  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined  $100.00  and  costs. 

In  all  similar  cases  where  breast-fed  babies  are  sent  to  the 
hospital  arrangements  are  made  to  have  the  mother  accompany 
the  child,  that  breast  feeding  be  continued  and  the  mother 
be  given  treatment  if  necessary.  We  do  not  feel  that  breast 
feeding  can  be  over  emphasized  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
infection  of  this  kind  to  combat.  Eye  conditions  dear  up  more 
rapidly  when  the  child  is  breast  fed,  particularly  so  in  specific 
cases. 

Infant  K.  was  five  days  old  when  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  midwife.  Making  the  call  late  in  the  evening,  the 
nurse  located  the  patient  at  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the 
end  of  the  city  car  line.  She  found  the  eyes  in  serious  condi- 
tion, and  after  carrying  out  such  treatment  as  within  her 
jurisdiction,  a  physician  was  at  once  summoned  and  the  pa- 
tient and  mother  were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital  without  delay, 
at  eleven  P.  M.  After  remaining  at  the  hospital  three  weeks, 
mother  and  child  left  the  hospital  against  advice.  Treatments 
were  carried  out  in  the  home  for  a  few  days  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  physician.  The  eyes  again  were  in  serious 
condition,  due  to  re-infection.  The  mother  took  the  child 
to  three  physicians,  who  refused  to  treat  the  case,  advising 
her  to  return  to  the  hospital  at  once  if  she  expected  to  save 
the  eyesight.  Even  after  this  warning  the  parents  did  not 
seem  to  realize  the  danger,  and  it  was  through  the  close  follow- 
up  work  done  by  the  nurse,  and  much  persuasion,  that  the 
patient  was  again  returned  to  the  hospital  with  an  order  from 
the  Health  Commissioner  that  it  be  retained  until  cured. 

The  adult  eye  work  in  prevention  of  blindness  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1912,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  until  July,  1913,  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  Health.     Trachoma,  no  doubt,  heads 
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the  list  in  adult  eye  work  along  preventive  and  educational 
lines.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  following  up  of  these 
patients,  to  encourage  them  to  continue  regular  treatment, 
and  to  give  instruction  in  the  home  for  the  protection  of  other 
members  of  the  family  and  the  community. 

Individual  reports  of  the  trachoma  cases  admitted  during 
the  month  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
once  a  month.  The  State  report  includes  diagnosis  of  cases, 
reports  of  investigations,  and  also  asks  for  Shellin's  test.  In 
a  home  where  we  have  a  case  of  trachoma  all  family  members 
are  examined  once  in  six  months  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Two  cases  of  trachoma  were  recently  reported,  both 
patients  living  in  rooming  houses,  one  of  which  accommodates 
twenty  men,  the  other  ten.  Being  unable  to  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  having  their  eyes  examined  by  a  physician  or 
at  a  dispensary,  it  was  arranged  through  the  Department  of 
Health  to  have  the  district  physician  examine  all  of  them, 
which  was  accomplished  after  three  visits.  The  overcrowded 
condition  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

The  nurse  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  trachoma 
class  in  the  public  school,  and  w^ith  these  cases  the  best  results 
are  obtained,  as  their  attendance  at  the  dispensaries  is  regular. 

Next  in  rank  are  the  cases  of  Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis. 
Occasional  severe  cases  have  been  admitted  to  Rainbow  Cot- 
tage for  Crippled  and  Anaemic  Children  with  splendid  results, 
being  given  open  air,  nourishing  food,  and  tuberculin  in- 
jections. 

Preventive  work  is  also  being  done  with  Strabismus. 
Interstitial  Keratitis,  Cornea  Ulcers,  and  other  eye  afflictions. 

Illustrations  of  preventive  blindness  in  *adults : 

Paul,  age  ten  years,  was  examined  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  trachoma,  as  the  father  was  afflicted.  After  exam- 
ination it  was  found  that  the  child  had  trachoma,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  two  months. 
On  discharge  from  the  hospital  this  patient  attended  the  dis- 
pensary three  times  a  week  for  two  years  and  attended  the 


*  All   patients    over   three    years    of    age   are    regarded   as    adults    in   this    work. 
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trachoma  class  for  one  year.  He  has  now  been  discharged 
cured,  but  still  attends  the  dispensary  once  a  month  for  ob- 
servation. 

Frances,  age  seven  years,  a  case  of  Phlyctenular  Conjunc- 
tivitis, was  referred  to  the  Department  through  a  dispensary. 
The  family  had  moved  here  from  out  of  town,  the  father  hav- 
ing recently  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  where  she  remained  about  six  weeks,  her  condi- 
tion being  improved  on  discharge.  On  her  return  home  her 
condition  gradually  became  worse,  and  after  much  persuasion 
the  mother  finally  allowed  the  child  to  be  taken  to  Rainbow 
Hospital.  The  child  has  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
and  at  present  the  eyes  are  in  good  condition.  This  child 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  totally  blind  if  this  case  had 
not  been  closely  followed  by  the  nurse,  as  the  mother  was 
ignorant  and  indifferent. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Cleveland.  The  results 
clearly  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
preventable  blindness  since  the  work  has  been  under  way. 
Prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  use  of  suit- 
able prophylactic  at  birth,  and  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  State  arose 
from  specific  infection  at  birth.  Now  the  total  loss  of  sight 
from  this  cause  is  so  rare  as  to  cause  a  very  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Up  to  within  a  month  ago  Cleveland  held  the  proud 
record  of  not  having  a  child  under  three  years  of  age  totally 
blind  from  birth  infection.  The  one  case  which  recently 
occurred  was  in  the  practice  of  a  competent  physician  who 
had  used  a  20  per  cent  Argyrol  solution.  Either  a  very  violent 
infection,  a  slip  in  the  technic,  or  deterioration  in  the  solution 
used  must  be  put  down  as  the  cause  in  this  unfortunate  case. 
The  conviction  is  growing  that  the  best  prophylactic  is  still  a 
fresh  one  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

We  may  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  that 
with  a  proper  technic,  fresh  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
adequate  nursing  care  all  infections  of  the  babies'  eyes  at  birth 
may  successfully  be  combated. 
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The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director 

The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  was  formed  in  1913 
as  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
on  Benevolent  Associations  and  the  workers  in  many  of  the 
large  social  agencies.  Its  organization  was  preceded  by  more 
than  ten  years  of  endorsement  work  and  careful  study  of 
the  whole  situation  of  Cleveland  charities  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee.  Only  those  societies  which  had  the 
endorsement  of  this  Committee  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Federation. 

Sixty-one  organizations,  including  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Flowe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  are 
now  financially  participating  members  of  the  Federation.  In 
addition,  about  twenty  other  civic  and  social  organizations, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Consumers'  League, 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  Universities,  etc.,  are 
co-operating  members  without  financial  participation. 

The  organization  of  the  Federation  is  as  follows:  Each 
of  these  eighty  organizations  elects  two  persons  from  its  own 
number  as  members  of  the  General  Board.  This  body  meets 
quarterly,  and  among  other  functions,  elects  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  direct  governing  body,  which  in  turn  appoints 
the  committees  and  carries  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Federation.  This  consists  of  central  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  current  expenses  of  these  sixty-one 
agencies,  central  planning  of  budgets,  and  the  mobilization 
and  direction  of  the  social  service  forces  of  the  city  in  every 
way  possible. 
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The  Cleveland  Welfare  Council,  an  advisory  body  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  nearly  all  social  and  civic  organ- 
izations, the  purpose  of  which  vi^as  community  planning  and 
advising  in  regard  to  social  needs  and  activities,  was  merged 
with  the  Federation  in  January,  1917.  The  Federation  thus 
became  responsible  for  efiforts  at  city-wide  co-ordination  of 
welfare  work,  and  for  efforts  to  promote  constructive  and 
preventive  work.  This  is  now  being  carried  on  by  various 
active  committees. 

The  Recreation  Committee  is  acting  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  Recreation  Survey  now  nearly  completed  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation.  On  the  completion  of  this  survey  this 
Committee  will  be  the  body  responsible  for  efforts  to  apply 
its  findings.  The  Committee  on  Delinquency  investigated 
conditions  at  the  police  stations  and  jails  of  the  city,  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  a  referendum  vote  for  a 
new  county-city  jail  in  the  legislature  last  winter,  and  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  a  special  bond  issue  for  this  purpose  in 
the  last  election,  which  bond  issue  was  carried.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Children's  Welfare  is  taking  up  various  problems 
troubling  the  children's  agencies  of  the  city,  such  as  records 
and  standards  of  work,  the  care  of  defectives,  etc.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes  is  now  working 
at  the  many  problems  made  acute  by  the  thousands  of  migrants 
from  the  South  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  city  by  indus- 
trial opportunities. 

In  their  daily  tasks  the  workers  in  a  city's  social  agencies 
go  everywhere  that  things  are  out  of  joint,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  form  of  trouble,  misfortune  or  mal-adjustment  that  they 
do  not  encounter  and  about  which  they  do  not  know  at  first 
hand.  The  Federation  strives  to  utilize  the  experiences  gained 
and  facts  gathered  in  this  way  to  promote  constructive  and 
preventive  measures,  and  to  prevent  both  overlapping  and 
overlooking. 

On  the  financial  side,  a  new  consolidated  pledge  blank 
embodying  three  months'  work  by  the  Budget  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  just  been  sent  out  to  regular  contributors  for  their 
subscriptions  for  the  new  year.     In  addition  to  a  brief  report 


of  the  work  done  by  each  agency  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  September  30,  1917,  the  total  budget  for  the  new  year, 
the  estimated  income  from  earnings,  such  as  payments  to 
hospitals,  board  of  children  in  institutions,  dues  in  clubs  and 
classes,  receipts  from  the  Broom  Shop  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind,  etc.,  income  from  endowments,  and  the  balance  which 
must  be  secured  from  contributions  are  stated.  This  total 
budget  is  $1,867,678,  of  which  49%  will  come  from  earnings, 
11%  from  income  on  endowments,  leaving  40%  or  $756,000 
to  be  secured  from  gifts. 

Gifts  through  the  Federation  may  be  designated  to  any 
organization  and  are  forwarded  without  deduction,  or  may 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  who,  with  their  full 
knowledge  of  conditions,  place  the  money  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

This  budget  data  was  secured  from  the  respective  agencies 
on  schedules  carefully  worked  out,  the  proper  committee  of 
each  board  having  first  passed  on  them.  Then  sub-committees 
of  the  Budget  Committee  held  hearings  with  representatives 
of  each  organization,  usually  the  executive  and  one  or  more 
board  members.  There  all  the  details  of  the  work  were  gone 
over,  and  increases  and  decreases,  the  volume  of  work,  the 
needs  of  each  field  of  work  were  fully  discussed.  Each  budget 
was  then  passed  upon  by  the  Budget  Planning  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  result  that  now  the  Federation 
can  go  before  the  community  and  say  with  authority  just  what 
the  needs  are. 

War  conditions  are  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  team- 
work. This  is  no  time  to  lose  the  power  that  lies  in  concerted 
effort,  and  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  is  striving 
to  make  co-operation  one  hundred  per  cent  effective  in  this 
community. 
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Ohio's  Care  of  Its  Indigent  Blind 

Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice  President  Cleveland  Society 
FOR  THE  Blind 

The  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  its 
blind  citizens  has  long  been  recognized.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  made  provision  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
training  of  its  blind  youth.  Experience  has  gradually  shown, 
however,  that  these  educational  facilities  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  blinded  persons.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  blind  population  lose  their  sight  after  school  age; 
furthermore,  education  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  equip 
the  student  to  support  himself. 

The  first  so-called  blind  pension  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1904.  This  law  was 
finally  declared  unconstitutional  in  1908  and  was  then  re- 
enacted  in  another  form.  The  maximum  relief  was  $150 
paid  quarterly,  and  a  needy  person  was  defined  as  "any 
person  of  either  sex  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  eye  sight,  is 
unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself,  and 
who,  unless  relieved,  as  authorized  by  this  act,  would  become 
a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law 
to  support  him." 

This  law  was  operative  for  four  years  until  again  declared 
unconstitutional  by  one  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing these  years  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  had  learned 
to  depend  on  the  quarterly  payments  to  eke  out  a  meagre 
income  or  to  pay  for  board  with  more  or  less  kindly  relatives, 
and  felt  the  deprivation  accordingly.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
record  the  details  of  legislation  and  judicial  action  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  present  form  of  the  Blind  Relief  Law 
and  the  resumption  of  payments  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
months. 
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The  new  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  1913,  took  the 
administration  of  the  relief  from  the  Probate  Court  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
but  in  other  respects  it  closely  followed  the  1908  law. 

If  the  indigent  blind  are  to  be  effectively  relieved,  as  the 
law  contemplates,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  must  be  given 
to  investigation  of  applications.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
more  populous  counties  the  Commissioners  cannot  personally 
give  sufficient  time  to  this  task ;  and  therefore  the  problem  has 
been  met  in  the  way  that  each  county  has  found  most  feasible. 

Hamilton  County,  for  instance,  employs  a  competent 
oculist  to  make  the  investigations  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioners,  while  in  Cuyahoga  County  the  Commis- 
sioners pay  a  small  sum  to  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
whose  trained  agents  make  all  investigations  but  no  recom- 
mendations. Basing  their  decisions  on  the  reports  of  the  in- 
vestigators, the  County  Commissioners  then  assign  the  relief 
according  to  the  need.  When  the  applicant  is  a  wage  earner, 
the  amount  of  wages  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the  relief 
scaled  accordingly.  When  the  applicant  is  incapable  of  any 
remunerative  labor,  the  little  quarterly  remittance  coming  into 
a  home  of  insufficient  means  may  change  the  blind  person 
from  an  unwelcome  to  a  welcome  member  of  the  household. 

It  is  obvious  that  $150  a  year  is  not  an  adequate  living 
income,  and  when  there  is  neither  the  ability  to  work  nor  the 
kindness  of  friends  to  supplement  it.  the  applicant  is  urged 
to  enter  the  County  Infirmary,  unless  some  privately  supported 
home  is  more  suitable. 

There  are  at  this  writing,  in  Cleveland,  twenty-nine  blind 
and  infirm  men  and  women  in  the  County  Infirmary,  six  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  eleven  in  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  (Catholic),  two  each  in  the  Montefiore  Home 
(Jewish),  the  Church  Home  (Episcopal),  and  the  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  People.  There  are  one  in  each  of  four  other 
private  institutions,  and  one  in  the  City  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, making  in  all  fifty-seven  blind  cared  for  in  institutions 
in  Cleveland. 
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In  many  of  the  older  communities  of  the  country  a  resi- 
dential or  working  home  for  the  blind  is  maintained.  The 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland 
believe  that  a  happier  result  is  obtained  when  the  candidates 
for  such  care  are  placed  among  the  seeing.  In  this  way  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  fostered,  and  the  blind  lead 
as  near  a  normal  life  as  their  own  dispositions  will  allow. 

That  pension  privileges  are  abused  is  well  known,  and 
that  some  relief  for  dependent  blind  people  is  necessary  is 
also  apparent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  point, 
however.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  most  closely  watched 
the  application  of  the  Ohio  Blind  Relief  Law  that,  imperfect 
though  it  is,  it  is  a  real  and  appreciated  benefit  to  many 
needy  blind  of  the  State. 
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